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THE BEACH DECK AND TILED SWIMMING POOL ON THE “SANTA LUCIA”, SISTERSHIP OF THE “SANTA ROSA”, “SANTA PAULA” AND “SANTA ELENA’ 


—GRACE LINE — 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CALIFORNIA OR MEXICO CITY 


Grace Line presents fortnightly cruises and rail-water trips between New York and California or Mexico City— 


the only cruises visiting en route Colombia, Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico, with an additic val 


stop at Havana eastbound. These splendid Grace “Santa” ships offer all outside rooms with private, fresh water bai 1183 
outdoor, tiled swimming pools; light, airy dining rooms high up on the promenade decks; 
gymnasiums; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons and pre-release talking motion pictures. One of these 


luxurious Grace“Santas” sails every two weeks from New York,San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR GRACE LINE, NEW YORK KOSTON, PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D. C., CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEA’ Tle. 
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CHEVROLET 
PERFECTED HYDRAU- 


LIC BRAKES — NEW HIGH-COM- 
PRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE — MORE LOAD SPACE 
— IMPROVED LOAD DISTRIBU- 
TION NLA TEELSTREAM 
STYLING —IMPROVED FULL 
FLOATING REAR AXLE WITH NEW 
ONE-PIECE HOUSING (on 1%2-Ton 
N odels) — NEW 
Niejiiiae\:. 
PRESSURE STREAM 
LUBRICATION 











More and more buyers of individual trucks and fleets are agreeing upon the follow- 
ing facts in connection with their transportation problems: 

Chevrolet trucks meet every test of delivery or haulage service with outstanding 
efficiency; and they are also the most economical trucks for all-round duty! 

Your Chevrolet dealer can prove these facts in an actual demonstration, and we 
believe you will want to have such a demonstration at your earliest convenience, 
when you consider the following points: 

Chevrolet trucks have the greatest pulling power of any truck in their price range. 

The new models have More Load Space and Improved Load Distribution. And 
they are the only trucks in the low-price field with all the important features listed above. 

See or phone your nearest Chevrolet dealer for a demonstration, and convince 
yourself that you can haul more economically with Chevrolet trucks. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
General Meters Instaliment Plan— monthly payments to suit your purse. 


"MORE POWER per gallon LOWER COST per load 2 





DANDRUFF! 


Don’t let Dandruff rob you . 
' of your hair! Combat it 

by following the famous 
Glover's System, It consists 

of conditioning the scalp 

— using Glover's Mange 
Medicine with systematic 
massage. Shampoo with 
Glover's Medicated Soap. 

At all Druggists. Your Bar- 

ber or Hairdresser can give & 
you Glover’s. ‘ 


GLOVERS 


MANGE MEDICINE 


FOR YOUR OFFICE 
OR 
HOME LIBRARY 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


—=NEWS-WEEK= 


VOLUME VIII-JUNE-DEC. 
1936 


To Subscribers $2.50 
To Non-Subscribers $3.50 
Index 75c 








THE HANDIEST POCKET 
KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Once you've used it, the 
Christy Sport Knife will 
have as warm a place in 
your heart as your favo- 
rite fishing rod ... Neat, 
handy, useful, and durable 
...+ Brass frame, heavily 
chromium plated. Blade 
of finest razor steel. 


Smart... practical 


Graceful design, light weight; 
fine enough to wear on your sil- 
ver, gold or platinum chain... 
sturdy enough to stand up under 
the use to which you put « knife. 


Three blades in one 


Instantly opened or 
closed with one hand. 
No broken fingernails. 
Blade locks 
easily in any 
one of 3 
lengths... 
really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.00. Please use coupon be- 


low Satisfaction guaranteed. Actual Size 





DEALERS—Be among the first to sell this 
novel profit item. Write at. once for full par- 
ticulars and prices. 


Salesmen—Write for proposition. 


THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio. NWI 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which please send me a Christy 
Sport Knife. If | am not entirely satisfied with the knife. 
I may return it and my will be refunded. (Ohio 
orders add 3c for sales tax.) 
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BIGGEST TRIUMPH: In telling the story 
of how “Uncle Charlie’ (Walgreen) made 
good [News-WeEEk, May 8], you forgot to 
mention his biggest promotional triumph 
when he jerked his niece from the campus 
of the University of Chicago, convinced 
Hutchins was Lenin’s stooge. 

Marcus Coun 

Chicago, Ill, 


T.N.T.: I am writing you in regard to the 
article entitled Jews, appearing in News- 
WEEK of Aug. 8, 1936. 

According to other information that I 
have received, it was the formula for 
T.N.T., devised by Chaim Weizmann and 
turned over to the British Government, that 
brought about the signing of the Balfour 
Treaty. I am vitally interested in securing 
the accurate details of this incident 

(Rev.) E. H. CHAMBERLAIN 

Granite City, IIl. 


Editorial Note: Russian-born, Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann studied in Germany, taught in Switzerland, and 
in 1904 went to England to become professor of bio- 
chemistry at the University of Manchester. A few years 
later he met Lord Balfour and through him transmitted 
Zionist ideas to some of England’s most influential 
statesmen. 

During the war, Weizmann worked in a Manchester 
cellar as director of research for the British Admiralty 
and there discovered acetone—a desperately needed 
stabilizer for T.N.T. Lloyd George asked him what he 
wanted for his discovery; the chemist replied: “‘Pal- 
estine.”’ 

Nov. 2, 1917, Weizmann was quietly sitting in an 
antechamber at 10 Downing Street. Suddenly Sir Mark 
Sykes, principal intermediary between the government 
and the Zionists, burst from a Cabinet meeting ex- 
claiming: “It’s a boy!” The Balfour agreement to 
place Palestine under British mandate had just been 
born. 


SEERESS: Congratulations to News-Weerx 
on their article in the May 15 issue about 
England’s Big Show. It was much better than 
having to get up at 3 A.M. just to hear the 
word-by-word description .. . 

My sympathy goes out to Princess Eliza- 
beth—she deserves a lot of it and she'll need 
it. I’m ready to predict that she will never 
marry and [ wouldn’t be a bit surprised if she 
doesn’t abdicate. She is a headstrong person 
and is not the type who is willing to be a 
mere figurehead’ for someone else's actions. 
Some day the British won't bother to crown 
a king—they’ll just let Canterbury and the 
Prime Minister crown themselves. Then the 
sham and show of the Coronation will be 
picturing a true occurrence. 

BARBARA TOAN 

Dallas, Texas 


STANDING CORRECTED: [n your May 22 
issue occurs the statement that the new Queen 
Elizabeth is the “first Scottish Queen of Eng- 
land since Stephen married Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm III, 800 years ago.” It was Henry! 
who married Matilda. And the correction is 
more than a mere change of name, for 
Stephen is not in the royal ancestry, and 
Henry is. Because of the marriage of Henry 
and Matilda, George VI can trace his descent 
through Matilda’s mother, St. Margaret, to 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, including Alfred the 
Great. Matilda’s father was the Malcolm oi 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” 

IRENE P, Mc KEEHAN © 

P. S. Congratulations on Scottish instead of 
Scotch ! 

University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colo. 


Editorial Note: There were. three Matildas in cir- 
culation then—two Queens and one_an Empress: Ma- 
tilda (1), daughter of the Scottish Malcolm, came to be 
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Henry I’s Queen; Matilda (2), their daughter, was wife 
f the Emperor Henry V and, after he died, of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet : and Matilda (3), heiress of Boulogne (and 
either Scotch nor Scottish), and Queen of the Stephen 
: he crown Matilda (2) claimed. 
e 


HAMTRAMCK: I was... interested in the 
comment regarding conditions in Hamtramck, 
Mich. [Mar. 6, 1937, page 9; Apr. 10, 1937, 
pages 2-3]. I like to see a “bird take up for 
its own nest” the way certain of the Ham- 
tramck citizens did in answer to the criti- 
cism. On the other hand I do not agree with 
some of the things they claimed—especially 
the one that Hamtramck is as sanitary and 
free of slum districts as any other city in the 
United States. I believe a number of cities 
are superior in this respect; I will mention 
one in particular. Last September, I visited 
in Cheyenne, Wyo., for a few hours. Chey- 
enne has a population of about 30,000. I was 
quite well over the city and saw no sign of 
poverty. All but a negligible number of the 
residences, from appearances, would have 
done credit to any ordinarily well-to-do 
owner, 

It is my belief that the original write-up 
on Hamtramck will result in improved con- 
ditions in that city; so such constructive 
criticism is a good thing. 


who wore t 


A. ANDERSON 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


CANDID CAMERA: Your picture page 13 
May 8 News-WEEK is NOT the home of an 
Alabama miner. It is simply an outhouse 
where the laundry is done, the fuel is stored, 
and the kids play around. In fact, this Ala- 
bama miner is well off according to his 
standards. Those little children playing in 
front of that shack are getting plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine. They are getting enough 
good food and will grow taller and stronger 
than children of the North. Children grow 
stronger, the women more beautiful than 
people of many States of the North. 

W. L, Fapety 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Editorial Note: The photographer writes: “The 
owner of the wagon mine came out and told us to get- 
the-hell-away if we had the idea of taking pictures 
there, stating: ‘Gadammit, things is too broken down 
here for any picture making. But I already had made 
a couple of shots before we were asked to leave, so there 
was no friction. Imside the shack at the time of ex- 
posure was a woman who appeared to be preparing a 
meal. Shoes were on the dirt floor. Clothes hung on 
nails on the inside walls. If people were not living in 
the house, it was contrary to all appearances.” 


IMMOBILIZED: In today’s issue of your 
paper, describing the Coronation in London, 
you write: “Mobs outside the palace almost 
immobilized the royal car.” Is this the work 
of your junior-junior reporter in a flight of 
fancy ? 

Rev. Harry Tayior 
Pittsfield, N.H. ’ 
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(7 iF NOT DELIGHTED 
! GET MONEY BACK 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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LABOR: Steel’s Independents Take Their Stand, 
The C.1.0. Battles a ‘Bugaboo,’ and Strikers Die 


When the Mahoning River flows cool 
and clear, people around Youngstown, 
Ohio, begin to worry. They live by mak- 
ing steel, and from Youngstown to War- 
ren mills wall the river banks. Pumped 
from the channel, Mahoning water chills 
the raw, hat steel; pumped back, it 
keeps the river warm and dirty. 

Last week the Mahoning cooled a lit- 
tle. Up and down the valley, fires died 
in blast furnaces and open 
hearths. Through the night 
and rain, a sound truck blared 
a woman’s screech: “Strike! 
Strike! Strike!” 


Campbell, Ohio, police 
stilled the cry, lest it wake 
the sleeping. But few slept: 
a strike call had gone out to 
some 70,000 employes of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., the Republic Steel Corp., 
and the Inland Steel Co. In 
the valley, in Cleveland, and 
Chicago’s industrial suburbs, 
the biggest steel strike since 
the industry’s murderous lab- 
or battles of 1919 began that 
night. 


OrperR: As had happened 
two weeks before, when John 
L. Lewis’ field captains and 
strikers brought the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. to terms 
with the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, the first 
days of this second and great- 
er offensive passed peacefully 
in the valley. 


At Campbell eighteen years 
ago, four men died in an 
abortive strike. At one of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s valley 
plants last week, a sergeant of the com- 
pany guard strolled to the gate; “‘Con- 
gratulations .on your fine spirit and 
keeping good order,” he said to Hugh 
Carosella, a picket leader. 

Alone among the strikebound com- 
panies, Republic foreswore its previous- 
ly announced purpose to close its plants 
in event of a walkout and tried to op- 
erate two in Ohio, one in South Chicago. 

Republic insisted that 23 of its 60 
open-hearth furnaces were operating, 
that the three plants were turning out 
40 per cent of capacity, and that this 
week 1,000 men camped in its South 
Chicago works would resume opera- 

. All this the union disputed. Ac- 
tually, it made little difference: sea- 
Soned industrial observers noted that 


production among the three companies 
was off 80 per cent. 

However successful Republic might 
have been in producing steel, its attempt 
gave rise to the first serious outburst— 
and to the worst steel-strike battle 
since 1919. 

Sunday in South Chicago some 1,500 
unionists—mostly from near-by Sheet 
& Tube and Inland mills—assembled at 





a 


a hall hard by Republic’s plant.. Two 
union organizers, Leo Krzycki and Nich- 
olas Fontecchi, shouted that the mill 
must be closed. Their hearers—men, 
women, a few children—swept across a 
strip of wasteland toward Capt. James 
L. Mooney and 160 Chicago police drawn 
up about the mill. 

Police clubbed, retreated, clubbed 
again. A pistol fired; the police shot 
into the air and into the crowd. Strik- 
ers wielded car cranks, bolts, bricks; 
the police said some had guns. When 
the police finally drove back the crowd, 
5 demonstrators were dead or dying, 5 
officers were injured; in all, 78 were 
treated in hospitals or jail cells. 

“The Republic Steel Corp. has a right 
to operate its plant as long as its work- 
ers want to stay on the job,” said Cap- 





ee. 
INTERNATIONAL 
Organizer’s audience: steel unionist and family 


tain Mooney. “We are going to protect 
these workers, and that’s all there is 
to it.” 

Another move by Sheet & Tube’s 
president, Frank Purnell, plus the 
union’s resistance, threatened an end of 
Ohio’s peace. For their essential raw 
ore, the mills depend upon boat and 
train shipments from the Great Lakes 
mining region; if they operate the year 
round, producers must pile up 
supplies before the lakes 
freeze in Winter. Last week 
Purnell called upon local au- 
thorities to protect his trains. 
Avoiding any embroilment 
with the strikers, Ohio May- 
ors and sheriffs temporized, 
and Purnell said he’d guard 
his ore with company police. 


LAMENT: “I know what it 
is to work. I know what the 
worker thinks and what he 
likes, and I am always glad 
to talk to him.” 


Harry Ellison used to work 
in the mills. Now general su- 
perintendent of Republic’s 
Cleveland bolt plant, he gazed 
at the pickets around his 
gates last week and bespoke 
a.resentment common to 
steel-mill executives who 
grubbed their way from the 
ranks and can’t see why 
others shouldn’t take the 
same hard, individual course. 


Bred in the industry’s anti- 
union, every-man-for-himself 
tradition, plant bosses like El- 
lison cursed the heretics last 
March when the United 
States Steel Corp. abandoned that pol- 
icy and signed up with the S.W.O.C. 
They have seen one of the big inde- 
pendents, Jones & Laughlin, follow 
some 130 others and fourteen US. 
Steel subsidiaries into the union camp. 
Their battle last week was the indus- 
try’s final stand. 

Other, higher officers defined the com- 
panies’ policies—for Youngstown, Pur- 
nell; for Inland, Leopold E. Block; for 
Republic, Board Chairman Tom Girdler. 
They issued statements alike in theme: 
the companies would comply with the 
National Labor Relations Act by deal- 
ing with the union; they would never 
sign a union contract—a step the 
N.L.R.A. does not require. 9 is 

A Cleveland publicity;firm handed out 
one of the statements: “Republic Steel 
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Tom Girdler and Frank Purnell shared a last stand 


Corp. has been asked to sign the C.I.O. 
[Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion] contrast. Why has that not been 
done? ... Because we are convinced 
that this contract would merely be the 
first step toward a later demand for the 
closed shop and the checkoff.” 


Under a closed shop, Republic could 
hire only union members; the checkoff 
would require the corporation to deduct 
union dues from workers’ pay. Both 
are the ultimate objectives of most 
unions; neither has yet been demanded 
by the C.I.O. and its steelworkers’ sub- 
sidiary, the S.W.O.C. 

Now or later, Republic would have 
none of either: “The closed shop... 
denies the right of the individual work- 
er to make his own choice .. . If any 
employer advises his workers not to 
join a particular union, it is called coer- 
cion ... If the same employer, by a 
closed-shop contract, forces workers to 
join a particular union, that is not called 
intimidation or coercion ... . 


Ernest T. Weir: next on the union list 


South Chicago: before the deadline 
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“We believe a worker’s money is his 
own personal property . . . If he wants 
to contribute to a labor union, that’s 
his business. If he does not want to 
contribute, that’s his business... At 
any rate, it’s none of our business.” 

S.W.O.C.’s chairman, Philip Murray, 
poured his Scottish scorn upon Repub. 
lic’s pronouncement: “Let no one be 
confused by the bugaboo of a ‘clogeq 
shop’ which these independents are 
merely using as a smoke screen to per- 
sist in an antiquated policy of ‘the work. 
er be damned.’” To sign or not to sign 
a contract is the sole issue.” 


SHow: Many a steelman complained 
privately that United States Steel ip 
opening its doors to unionism had let 
down its fellows. Republic’s statement 
concluded with a bitter echo of anger 
seldom expressed in public: 

“People ask: ‘Why don’t you sign this 
contract ... ? Isn’t that the easy 
thing to do?’ Of course it’s the easy 
thing to do, but that doesn’t make it the 
right thing. It is the course we might 
follow if we cared nothing for our re- 
sponsibility to our 59,000 employes and 
our 43,000 stockholders .. .” 

When that blast appeared, Girdler and 
most other companies’ top men had as- 
sembled in New York for the annual 
meeting of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Watchful publicity men roamed the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and. managed to 
obscure steel’s inner dissensions. Ata 
luncheon for the institute directors— 
photographers’ one chance to snap the 
industry’s leaders—like-minded Girdler 
and Purnell shook hands; so did non- 
union Bethlehem Steel’s president, Eu- 
gene Grace, and Big Steel’s president, 
William A. Irvin. 

For its officers, the institute turned 
impartially to executives of union and 
non-union companies. Girdler succeeded 
Grace as president; Irving was reelect- 
ed to one of the two vice presidencies, 
and the other went to Ernest T. Weir, 
chairman of the National Steel Corp.— 
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marked by the S.W.O.C. for a show- 
down soon. 

In his envoy, after two years in the 
presidency, Grace put in a lick for com- 
anies still fighting the S.W.O.C.: 
“With respect to representation and 
collective bargaining, the employes can 
have what they want, but they ought 
not to be forced to have what they 
don’t want ... Almost everything that 
the employer now does for the employe 
is being discredited. Next thing the 
employer will be accused of domina- 
tion if he provides free Lily cups for 
the drinking fountains.” 


FORD: Frankensteen Gets a Beating, 
U.A.W. Gets ‘Tremendous Impetus’ 


The union organizer’s calling de- 
mands skill, cunning, and courage. Suc- 
cessful organizers must have at least 
a working knowledge of mass and in- 
dividual psychology; they must Le pre- 
pared to combat a determined and 
powerful opposition with an equal 
measure of determination and power. 
Above all they must know how to use 
the channels of publicity—more often 
at the service of the employer than of 
the union. 

Richard T. Frankensteen, the United 
Automobile Workers’ chief organizer 
in Detroit, embodies all these essentials 
—and he needs them in his struggle to 
unionize the 90,000 employes of the 
Ford Motor Co.’s River Rouge plant. 
Against the union looms Henry Ford’s 





INTERNATIONAL 
a frame-up’ 


Harry Bennett: ‘. . . 


prestige and expressed opposition to 
unionism—and a “service department” 
of 3,000, including many ex-cops and ex- 
fighters, supervised by Harry Bennett, 
Ford’s personnel director. 

This force polices Ford’s vast plants 
in Dearborn, Mich., and elsewhere, 
tracks down and mops up all manner 
of trouble within the organization—and 
gives the union one of its best talking 
points. - No Ford organizer’s speech 
is:complete without a charge that “Ben- 


nett. hoys” spy on Ford workers, tattle 


om union members, and do everything 
Possible to suppress unionization. 
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RELAY: In the Superior Coal Co.’s No. 4 pit at Wilsonville, Ill., 350 miners struck to 
demand a share-the-work plan. For just 200 hours they occupied the mine in shifts; while 
some stayed down, others ascended to visit their families. Last week, their demands un- 
satisfied, miners gave up the mine but not their struggle. 





‘INSTANCE’: Last week Frankensteen 
invited a corps of clergymen, educators, 
and noted liberals to witness a forth- 
coming tableau at the River Rouge 
plant. Some declined; others attended 
and bore out the union’s story of what 
followed. 

Just before an afternoon change of 
shift Frankensteen, Walter Reuther, 
and other members of the U.A.W.’s 
Ford Organizing Committee mounted a 
company-owned overpass leading to 
Gate 4. Below, others carried leafiets at- 
tacking Ford; behind them trailed in- 
vited observers, newspaper men, and a 
squad of photographers. 

Felt-hatted men advanced from two 
sides. Frankensteen and his comrades 
smiled. 

“Get the hell off here, this is Ford 
property!” 

As Frankensteen turned to go, a 
Ford man clipped him on the neck; 
Frankensteen, a onetime football play- 
er, wheeled and swung. Expert slug- 
gers seized him: two caught his arms; 
one jerked his coat over his head; a 
fourth knocked him flat with an upper- 
cut. Some beat his face and head; 
other spread his legs and kicked him in 
the groin, then heeled his abdomen. 


Reuther—doubled up for protection 
—ran toward the steps leading from 
the overpass. Pitched headlong, he 
broke his fall by clutching a handrail 
at the bottom. Frankensteen’s attack- 
ers followed, bouncing their victim 
down step by step. 

In fifteen minutes Ford’s fighters 
cleared the field of all outsiders. U.A.W. 
reported eighteen casualties, including 
four women who said company maulers 
had kicked them in the stomach. Most 
seriously hurt was Tony Marinovich, 
whose brain injury required a special- 
ist’s attention. John L. Lewis, chair- 





man of the union’s parent body, the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
wired Frankensteen: 


“Sorry Dick. Keep your poise. It is 
only an instance.” 


Srorigs: “The attack was deliberate, 
planned, and malicious,” declared 
Frankensteen and Reuther. Wayne 
County’s prosecutor, Duncan McCrea, 
prepared to swear warrants: “There is 
reason to believe that a number of 
Ford Motor Co. private police ... com- 
mitted assaults.” 


“You can tell Duncan McCrea that 
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Dearborn: ‘Get the hell off here!’ 
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there were no Ford service men in- 
volved,” Bennett retorted, “and he’ll 
look till hell freezes over before he 
‘finds one .. . The whole thing was a 
frame-up and was staged by the 
U.A.W.” 

A company statement amplified: 
“the demonstration . .. on Ford prop- 
erty ... was staged by newspapers 
which for the last six months have de- 
manded the production of a ‘Ford strike 
story’ and by the U.A.W., which re- 
quired some dramatic occurrence to 
cover up its conspicuous failure to in- 
fluence Ford employes.” 

The Rev. Raymond P. Sanford, an 
observer for the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration, substantiated the vunion’s 
charge. Detroit reporters told how 
Bennett men asked them to point out 
Frankensteen; later they saw the same 
men beating him. One photograph 
showed a Negro worker chasing a 
unionist; another (see cover) revealed 
handcuffs sticking out of a hip pocket. 

Homer Martin, U.A.W. president: 
“This attack has lent a tremendous im- 
petus to our organization of Ford 
workers.” 


Action: With no more than 10,000 
members in Ford’s Dearborn plant, the 
Detroit organizers must spend months 
recruiting before they dare present de- 
mands. Meanwhile, U.A.W. can take 
direct action only in some of the com- 
pany’s regional assembly plants where 
its campaign has already flourished. 

Last week, for the second time in a 
month, a strike closed the Richmond, 
Calif., assembly works. Frank Slaby, 
the local union’s business manager, 
called a walkout rather than a sit-down 
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—‘because we figure the workers will 
be out a long, long time.” 

California longshoremen took im- 
mediate action: they branded as “hot 
cargo” and refused to load 1,800 Ford 
trucks bound for Japan’s army. Ford 
faces considerable loss in the event of 
late delivery. 

In an assembly plant at Somerville, 
Mass., 100 workers filed charges with 
the NLRB, asserting they were fired 
for union membership. A superintend- 
ent replied that the dismissals were 
routine Summer layoffs and had noth- 
ing to do with the union. 

Next day the Ford Motor Co. an- 
nounced a four-day week in all plants 
for June and possibly July. Purpose: to 
forestall further disputes of this kind 
by spreading employment as orders fall 
off during the Summer lull. 


FEDERATION: Green’s Council Tries 
To Fill Its War Chest With Pennies 


John Llewellyn Lewis and his Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization drive 
ahead toward the forefront of the 
American labor movement—a place 
held for 50-odd years by the American 
Federation of Labor. All the wails that 
Lewis has rebelled against the ordained 
leaders of labor, that his C.1.O. is 
“steeped in the cesspool of illegality,” 
have not served to halt the march. Now 
the A.F. of L. must act, directly and 
vigorously—or retire finally to second 
place and possibly to oblivion. 


Victims: In Cincinnati’s Netherland 
Plaza Hotel last week, some 300 men 
assembled to chart the future of the 
federation. 


Among them were the 
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GUILD: Last week a new union appeared in Washington. Five Representatives’ secre- 
taries formed the Congressional Guild and voted to affiliate with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. Demands: civil-service status and security of tenure for secretaries with four 
years’ service; mileage allowances for travel to and from Washington; an $1,800 increase in 
each Representative’s annual allotment for office help, so the Congressmen can hire an extra 


clerk when needed. 


John E. Kennedy (center), secretary to Representative Jerry J. O’Connell of Montana, 


said: ‘This is a militant group of young intellectual fighters.’ 
right) and their employers: Robert Greenburg (Representative Henry G 


Other intellectuals (left to 
Teigan of Minne- 


sota), Anthony Stefano (John T. Bernard of Minnesota), Harold Hagen (R. T. Buckler, 
Minnesota), and William O. Skeels (William Lemke of North Dakota). 
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A.F. of L.’s president, William Green. 
its eighteen executive councilmen; ang 
the officers of 101 national and inter. 
national unions. They were angry mep 
—and some of them were frightened, 

Since Lewis formed the C.I.O. twenty 
months before, Green had temporized, 
gestured desperately toward peace and 
forestalled the rebel unions’ expulsion 
from the federation. Damned repeated. 
ly by a foe skilled in gentle invective, 
he had ignored Lewis’ insults in the 
interests of peace. Last week his de. 
meanor changed: “Are the victims to 
take it on the chin, or are they to be 
regarded as men?” 

Vocally, they declined to appear as 
mice: they denounced the C.I.O. and al] 
its works. But they seldom mentioned 
Lewis’ name—some still hoped to make 
their peace with him; others were mind. 
ful that if his power continued to rise, 
he some day might be able to oust 
them from their jobs. 

A lone voice dissented. Charles P, 
Howard, secretary of the C.I.O., at- 
tended as president of the International 
Typographical Union—still nominally 
in the federation, despite its allegiance 
to Lewis. When a federation vice presi- 
dent, John P. Frey, complained that 
Moscow Communists dictated C.LO. 
policies, Howard took the floor; “If 
there had been Reds and Communists 
when this scriptural adage was written, 
it would read ‘those whom the gods 
would destroy they first not only make 
mad, but also make to see red’.’”’* 

Three days of oratory resolved into 
three courses of action: (1) the council 
tacitly authorized A.F. of L. unions to 
disregard their traditional craft lines 
in recruiting new members; (2) it 
ordered local units of loyal national 
and international unions to join the 
federation’s State and city councils— 
subjected recently to repeated and suc- 
cessful C.I.O. raids; (3) for a “war 
chest” to finance a counterdrive against 
the C.I.0O., the national council doubled 
the present 1-cent monthly assessment 
upon union members. 

Should events prove that the third 
step accurately measures the potency 
of the federation’s attack, Lewis will 
have nothing to fear. At most the as- 
sessment can bring in only $35,000 a 
month, and the federation will be lucky 
to collect $25,000. 

Neither amount would finance a sin- 
gle strike of any importance. The C.I.0. 
spends $90,000 a month on its steel 
drive alone. One of its affiliates, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, has 
levied a $5 assessment against 177,000 
members to finance the C.1.0.’s textile 
campaign. To refill C.I.O.’s treasury, 
Lewis habitually claps $1 and $2 
special assessments upon his 450,000 
United Mine Workers. 

Only one cqgnclusion could be drawn: 
unless A.F. of L. unions spend more of 
their own money on organization than 
they have ever been willing to spend 
before, their counterattack will come to 
little. 


*“Whom the gods destroy, they first make mad” 
comes not from Scripture, but from Euripides. Last 
week William Green, once a Baptist lay-preacher, also 
erred in biblical allusion: intending to compare Lewis 
with Lucifer, he ascribed that unfortunate’s heavenly 
rebellion to ‘Michael the Archangel.” 
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WAGES: Roosevelt Revamps Aims of NIRA 
In ‘Fair Day’s Pay for Fair Day’s Work’ Plan 


William Patrick Connery Jr.—ex- 
yaudevillian, ex-candymaker, and World 
War veteran—has a reputation as Con- 
gress’ snappiest five-minute speech- 
maker. The dapper, 49-year-old Irish- 
New Englander—Democratic Repre- 
sentative of Massachusetts since 1923 
and House Labor Committee chairman 
since 1931—is also known as an out- 
spoken liberal. Pet project: the 30- 
hour week. 

Hugo La Fayette Black, 51-year-old 
Democratic Senator (since 1927) from 
Alabama and Senate Labor Committee 
chairman since January, owes most of 
his Capitol Hill prestige to his ability 
as an investigator. An ex-lawyer of 
independent mind, Black holds advanced 
labor views—like Connery, he believes 
a 30-hour week would put 6,000,000 
more Americans to work. 

Last week Connery and Black pre- 
sented Congress with President Roose- 
velt’s most far-reaching industrial pro- 
posal since NIRA: a “fair labor stand- 
ard” program seeking to impose Fed- 
eral wage and hour control over all oc- 
cupations “in and directly affecting 
interstate commerce,” and including 
establishment of a basic national 
minimum wage and a basic maximum 
work-week. 

But neither of the virtually identical 
Senate and House bills proposed the 
Connery-Black 30-hour-week objective 
as the national “ceiling’”—each left a 
blank space for the vital hours figure. 
Reason: steering a middle course be- 
tween unions’ and industrialists’ de- 
mands, Mr. Roosevelt aims at a basic 
40-hour maximum. 

Actually, the 40-hour limit had been 
inserted in the Connery Bill but was 
deleted at the last moment—the Presi- 
dent wanted to preclude immediate 
sniping at specific figures. 

For a similar reason, blank spaces 
greeted legislators where the bills pro- 
jected a national minimum wage. But 
Congress knew that the White House 
sought a “floor” of 40 cents an hour, or 
$16 for a 40-hour week—a- compromise 
between labor’s hope for $18 and in- 
dustry’s for $14. 


Contrast : Many commentators hailed 
the administration’s measure as a “new 
NRA.” But close inspection revealed 
that four months of bill drafting by 
White House aides—chiefly Attorneys 
Tom Corcoran and Benjamin V. Cohen 
—had produced a proposition in sharp 
contrast to the ill-fated Blue Eagle 
law. Outstanding differences: 
_Constitutionality. Instead of relying, 
like NIRA, on the Constitution’s gen- 
eral-welfare clause—under which the 
administration in 1933 tried to regi- 
ment virtually all business—the new 
Proposal depends for validity upon the 


Federal Government’s right to regulate 
interstate commerce. 

Using that prerogative as a weapon, 
it starts out by banning outright the 
shipment in interstate commerce of 
“unfair goods”—commodities produced 
under “any substandard labor condi- 
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Eagle and to avoid overburdening the 
bill. 

The grant of regulatory authority to 
a Federal body—the proposed Labor 
Standards Board—constitutes the ad- 
ministration’s answer to the chief 
grounds for NIRA’s demise. May 27, 
1535, the Supreme Court unanimously 
held that NIRA’s agreements were 
“codes of laws” and that the code- 
making authority conferred by the act 
®)n private industry represented “an un- 
constitutional delegation of legislative 
power.” 


The Blue Eagle’s executioners also 


genied the right of the government to 


determine wages and hours in intra- 
state trade because of their effect upon 
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Senator Black and Representative Connery know how to put 6,000,000 to work 


tion.” Then it seeks to establish em- 
ployment rules—mostly concerning 
wages and hours but also including an 
embargo on labor by children under 16 
—which would render products “fair” 
and therefore eligible for interstate 
commerce. 


Operation. In contrast with NIRA’s 
method—self-imposition by industry of 
“voluntary” codes, subject to no spe- 
cific government standards but to the 
approval of the National Recovery 
Administration—the new White House 
plan vests the regulatory power in a 
five-man Federal Labor Standards 
Board, which would operate within 
standards set by Congress. 


Range. The measure confines itself 
broadly to wages, hours, and child 
labor, avoiding NIRA excursions into 
the realms of “fair-trade practices” 
(such as marketing methods), price 
regulation, and licensing of industry. 
Like NIRA, it guarantees workers’ col- 
lective-bargaining rights—and buttress- 
es this safeguard by providing that the 
use of strikebreakers or labor spies 
renders an employer’s products “un- 
fair.” 


Hopes: These differences refiect a 
dual White House aim—to escape con- 
stitutional traps that killed the Blue 


interstate commerce. This ruling the 
bench confirmed on May 18, 1936, when 
it invalidated the original wage- and 
hours-fixing Guffey Coal Act: “‘Produc- 
tion is a purely local activity .. .” 


Since then, the court has had no oc- 
casion to review the question of Con- 
gress’ authority over wage-hour stand- 
ards in activities of production—vital 
in New Deal charting of Federal con- 
trol over the coal, textile, steel, and 
other trades. 

But White House hopes of a more 
favorable ruling have risen as a result 
of increasingly liberal court interpreta- 
tions of the commerce clause, in par- 
ticular the Apr. 12 decision upholding 
the Wagner Act—when for the first 
time industries organized on a national 
scale, though their products are locally 
manufactured, were held to come with- 
in the regulatory orbit of Congress. 


In that ruling, the court’s five-man 
majority (including Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, who helped throw out the 
first Guffey Coal Act) declared: “The 
fact that employes... were engaged in 
production [rather than in the ex- 
change or movement of goods] is not 
determinative. The question remains 
as to the effect upon interstate com- 
merce... It is idle to say that the 
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effect would be indirect or remote...” 


DISTINCTIONS: In a message to Con- 
gress preceding submission of his meas- 
ure, Mr. Roosevelt last week enunciated 
his objective: “A fair day’s pay for a 
fair day’s work.” The President called 
for the establishment of “rudimentary 
standards of decency” in wages and 
hours, but realized that “backward la- 
bor conditions and relatively progressive 

. conditions cannot be completely as- 
similated ... at one fell swoop...” 

Hence—“practical exigencies suggest 
the wisdom of distinguishing labor con- 
ditions which are clearly oppressive 
from those which are not as fair or as 
reasonable as they should be under cir- 
cumstances prevailing in particular in- 
dustries.”’ 

The administration scheme identifies 
substandard conditions under two heads 
—“oppressive” and “unreasonable.” 

Oppressive. When wages are lower 
and hours longer than national basic 
standards, regulations would be virtual- 
ly automatic. The Labor Standards 
Board must banish from interstate com- 
merce all goods produced under such 
regimes—an edict from which indus- 
trialists could only escape by instituting 
Federal standards. Exception: by pay- 
ing overtime on a “time-and-a-half” 
basis employers could legally maintain 
a work-week in excess of the Federal 
maximum. 

Some economists guessed that a mini- 
mum wage of 40 cents an hour would 
bring extra pay to not more than 2,000,- 
000 workers—hourly wages in leading 
interstate industries today average 
about 63.8 cents. Estimates as to the 
possible effect of a 40-hour week—com- 
pared with an existing 41.4-hour aver- 
age—varied widely. Consensus: indus- 
try could absorb from two to four mil- 
lion additional workers. 

Unreasonable. Conditions are none 
the less substandard when, because of 
“the inadequacy or ineffectiveness of the 
facilities for collective bargaining,” 
wages paid and hours worked still fall 
short of “fair” standards as appraised 
by the board. In such cases, the LSB 
(after holding public hearings) would 
arbitrarily fix new minimum wages and 
maximum hours—subject to the re- 
striction that no pay standard would 
exceed 80 cents an hour or an annual 
wage rate of $1,200. 


View: Last week Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son—a strong supporter of the measure 
—took the view that “legalistic jargon” 
had obscured the immense power inher- 
ent in the proposed LSB’s control over 
“unreasonable” standards. The former 
NRA czar declared: “The bill is being 
commented upon as very mild... not 
at all arbitrary. NIRA compares with 
it in ferocity about as Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood with the big bad wolf. It is 
an outright delegation of almost un- 
limited wage- and hour-fixing power to 
an executive board of five, with pen- 
alties so severe that violation is a 
sentence of economic death.” 

Other critics held that the measure 
would need tightening to escape at 
least one Supreme Court objection—the 
denial (voiced unanimously by the 


present court in the NIRA case) that 
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Joe Starnes: ‘The members resent .. . ’ 
Congress can grant any Federal agent 
a “roving commission.” These com- 
mentators pointed out that—allowing 
for geographical, seasonal, and other 
“special” factors affecting trades—the 
measure permits the LSB to grant ex- 
emptions to or modification of practical- 
ly every theoretical standard covered in 
the measure. 

Most observers gave the Black-Con- 
nery measure, subject to necessary ‘“‘re- 
pairing,” a good chance of becoming 
law. Indications were that opposition 
would fall far short of the hostility 
aroused by the President’s court-reor- 
ganization proposals. 


Relief: protest in New York 
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RELIEF: House Takes Time Oy 
After Raid on WPA Allowance 


In the United States House of Rep. 
resentatives last week, three insurgent 
Democratic blocs—ever vocal but ugy. 
ally powerless by themselves—pooleq 
their special interests and gave the aq. 
ministration leadership its worst fright 
of the session. 

Representatives Alfred F. Beiter of 
New York, Wilburn Cartwright of Okla. 
homa, and Joe Starnes of Alabama 
respectively wanted funds for PWa 
highway improvement, and flood cop. 
trol. These three and their followers 
formed a coalition and forced through 
the House a series of amendments which 
in effect cut more than one-third from 
the President’s $1,500,000,000 relief esti. 
mate for the next fiscal year—eay. 
marked for PWA, $300,000,000; floog 
control, $45,000,000; highways, $159, 
000,000; drought control, $10,000,000, 

Other amendments followed. Fritz G. 
Lanham of Texas offered, and the House 
passed, a clause striking from relief 
rolls all persons who refused private em- 
ployment at or above prevailing WPA 
wages. Later, insurgent Democrats 
joined with Republicans and voted to 
cut Relief Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins’ salary from $12,000 to $10,000 per 
year. (“A week ago... he came up on 
the Hill and held a meeting in the of- 
fice of the majority whip, and yesterday 
he entered the sanctum sanctorum, or 
the office of the majority leader, or the 
holy of holies,” said Starnes. ‘That is 
what members of the House resent.”) 

For three dizzy days the revolt pros- 
pered, and administration representa- 
tives could not brake its momentum. 
Then Majority Leader Sam Rayburn 
appealed: ‘We are badly split up; many 
amendments have been passed in heat 
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BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 
Mrs. Heinigke: ‘Perfectly terrible .. . ” 
... It is my thought that if we took a 
few hours to cool off ... we might come 
to some conclusions.” The House voted 
to delay final action until this week. 


ProsLem: Hopkins, Rayburn, and 
Democratic leader's claim that the loss 
of half a billion dollars would cripple 
next year’s work-relief program. 

PWA projects (public buildings, 
bridges, roads, etc.) consume large sums 
for materials and employ skilled work- 
men at union wages; WPA dollars, spent 
on simpler tasks and at lower pay scales, 
go further to relieve general unemploy- 
ment. 

Even as matters stood before the in- 
surgency, the 2,250,000 now on WPA 
relief would have to be cut to about 
1,800,000. Of the original estimate, 
$200,000,000 had already been set aside 
for Resettlement, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and other agencies. An 
additional $500,000,000 for PWA and 
other purposes would leave only $800,- 
000,000—enough to care for about 
1,000,000 families. 

“These amendments practically des- 
troy what we thought was a relief bill. 
If they carry, it will mean the relief 
problem hasn’t been solved for the next 
year,” Rayburn said. 

Saturday, he conferred with the Presi- 
dent upon a compromise: to earmark 
$55,932,572 for PWA loans and grants, 
and $41,000,000 for flood control. The 
sum allotted PWA, added to the sum 
already in its revolving fund, would 


make about $151,000,000 available to ~ 


complete-approved projects. Mr. Roose- 
vel refused to consider additional 
grants for highway construction, and 
be made the flood-control allotment con- 
titgent upon the use of relief labor. 


Fear: Last week’s voting was en- 
tirely viva voce—or by show of hands. 
Even shielded in anonymity, the insur- 
gent blocs’ best muster was only 172 
Votes of a-possible 433. But the rebel- 
lious factions sampled public opinion 
without risking constituents’ rage. From 
three parts of the country came three 
kinds of reaction. 

The California State Legislature 
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memorialized the President and Con- 
gress to extend PWA for two years, 
and to give it not less than $350,000,000. 

Chicago’s Mayer, Edward J. Kelly, 
wired the Illinois delegation: “If WPA 
work is curtailed in Chicago ...I am 
fearful that most anything can happen.” 

In New York, more than 10,000 WPA 
workers struck for a day in protest 
against proposed curtailment of Fed- 
eral relief. Their leaders canceled all 
WPA concerts and all plays but one, 
“The School for Scandal,” presented at 
Manhattan State Hospital (for the in- 
sane). Immediate net result: dockage 
of striking workers’ pay saved the Fed- 
eral Government $35,000. 


* 
INDIANS: Mrs. Roosevelt 
Drops the White Man’s Burden 





Among the 300,000 surviving Amer- 
ican Indians, 130,000 live under their 
own tribal constitutions; all may, if 
they like, restore the customs and re- 
ligions of their forebears. 

This tolerant policy, authorized by 
the Wheeler-Howard Act and adminis- 
tered by the United States Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, finds no favor with the 
National Indian Association, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Periodically the 
association bombards the bureau with 
denunciations and demands that the 
United States Government teach its 
Indian wards to live like white men. 

Last week the association’s presi- 
dent, Mrs. Otto Heinigke of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., disclosed that she had lost a 
distinguished colleague—Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, until last month one of 
N.1.A.’s honorary vice presidents. Mrs. 
Heinigke explained Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
hitherto unannounced resignation: “‘She 
felt that the organization had insuffi- 
cient evidence to support the charges 
that it was making.” 

Then Mrs. Heinigke repeated some of 
the charges: “The government appar- 
ently thinks it is a shame to destroy 
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Mrs. Roosevelt gave up a job 


the old life of the Indians and wants 
them to go back to their old religions 
and customs. Why, they have per- 
fectly terrible customs, perfectly ter- 
rible. If this sort of thing keeps up, the 
old war spirit may be revived, and we 
may go back to those terrible Indian 
wars of the past.” 
® 


TENNESSEE: Story of a Man’s 
Love for a Wife and Children 


John Davis of Blue Wing Commun- 
ity, Tenn., owned a bull-tongue plow, 
but he had no horse. So he rigged a set 
of doubletrees and hitched up his 110- 
pound wife Joda and his 14-year-old 
stepson Charley. One morning a fort- 
night ago Davis and his span of human 
beings plowed a patch of new ground. 
He held the plow to the furrows; the 
woman and the boy padded barefoot 
under a hot sun and dragged the share 
through hard red earth. When they 
begged him to stop for rest, Davis 
promised he’d spell them at the pulling 
in a minute; but he never got around 
to it. 

“We was all might ‘feered of paw,” 
said Charley. “He whupped me and 
maw and he hit sister with his fist. He 
was all-time a-cussin’ and a-carryin’ on 
.. . he run us all off a couple of times 
... he said he was a-goin’ to run maw 
off for good as soon as she was able.” 

In Cannon County Jail last week, Da- 
vis faced a charge of murdering his 
wife. After the forenoon’s plowing, au- 
thorities said, Davis took Joda into their 
jerry-built farmhouse and there per- 
formed an illegal operation upon her. 
Fatigue and infection killed the woman. 

Sixty-six years old and heavily built, 
Davis chewed tobacco in his cell, began 
his seventeenth reading of the Bible, 
and said: “I love that woman, and she 
loved me.” He admitted using his wife 
as a dray animal, but denied the abor- 
tion. “If anything like that happened, 
I don’t know it,” he said. Later he 
added a qualification: “If anything like 
that was done, it was according to her 
will.” 
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GEORGIA: Deputies Kill Killer 
And Mob Does the Best It Can 


Mrs. Ruby Hurst, 30, and Vennie Mae 
Richards, 16, chopped cotton on Miss 
Golden Jones’ farm near Cooktown, Ga. 
They tired of the dreary routine and at 
2 o’clock one morning last fortnight set 
out toward Bainbridge, seeking WPA 
jobs. A few days later, searchers 
found two bodies. Both had been 
stabbed; Vennie Mae had been raped. 

Sheriff's deputies arrested Willie 
Reed, a Negro, and he confessed. En 
route to jail, the officers shot and killed 
Reed; they said he had tried to escape 
while their car was traveling 35 miles 
an hour. 

That night a mob raided a Bainbridge 
undertaking parlor, seized the body, and 
dragged it through the town. In a 
Negro baseball park they built a fire 
and burned the corpse. Said Sheriff 
W. J. Catledge: “I’m mighty sorry to 
see this happen.” 


® Because officers shot Reed, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People did not add his death 
to the three lynchings thus far recorded 
this year. Instead, N.A.A.C.P. included 
the incident in a supplementary list of 
“very suspicious” killings. 


VIRGINIA: Secretary Wallace 
Discovers a Senator’s Miracle 


Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
loud Democratic critic of New Deal ex- 
penditures, last week made public cor- 
respondence between himself and Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Senator demanded that Wallace, 
supervising the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, liquidate the Shenandoah 
Homesteads project. Its $1,500,000 
cost, Byrd said, represented “gross 
waste and inefficiency.” Furthermore, 
high rentals for transplanted mountain- 
eers’ new homes would leave the gov- 
ernment proteges far in debt. 

Retorting that revised estimates had 
cut the expected cost to $993,000, Wal- 
lace twitted: “You... do the miracu- 
lous thing of asking that work on a 
project in your State be stopped.” 

But the shrewd saw nothing mirac- 
ulous in a foe of the President’s Su- 
preme Court plan trying to stem the 
flow of administration money. Vir- 
ginia holds Democratic primaries next 
August. 
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MASSACHUSETTS: A New Charge 
Revives an Unsolved Mystery 


The night of Sept. 14, 1934, Dr. El- 
liott Speer, headmaster of Mount Her- 
mon School, Northfield, Mass., was in 
his study. 

There at that window, then wide open, 
the headmaster sat writing. The light 
shone upon him. He was a conspicuous 
target. (So read a paragraph in “The 


Public School Murder,” a mystery novel 
that Dr. Speer had lent a faculty col- 
league. ) 
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Dr. Speer heard a tapping and walked 
to the window. 

The man who had the rifle came al- 
most right up to the window. Then he 
fired. One shot was enough. 

Massachusetts police never found the 
weapon which ended Dr. Speer’s life. 
The murderer left only two direct clues: 
a shred of wadding and a scrap of a 
cardboard shotgun shell. These led 
investigators nowhere. 

Officers questioned unruly and possi- 
bly vengeful students, townspeople, and 
faculty members—even Dean Thomas 
Elder and Treasurer Allen Norton. Aft- 
er ten days of futile examination, a 
secret inquest concluded that Speer had 


Thomas Elder had an alibi 


met his death “at the hands of a per- 
son or persons unknown.” 

Five months later Elder resigned. A 
year ago Norton retired. Last week the 
former treasurer reopened the Mount 
Hermon murder mystery: he charged 
that Elder had surprised him late at 
night, pointed a shotgun, and said: “I 
want to talk to you.” Norton ran into 
his house; he said Elder ran away. 

The ex-dean offered an alibi: he had 
spent that night at a hotel in Keene, 
N.H., 40 miles away. Arrested at his 
Alton Bay, N.H., farm, he waived ex- 
tradition and belittled Norton’s charges: 
“I don’t think he was accosted. He 
just made up his mind to cause me some 
trouble .. . His mind works very pecul- 
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iarly, and sometimes I don’t think he’s 
responsible for what he does.” 

Assistant District Attorney Henry p 
Herr was not inclined to make light of 
the matter: “This complaint is very serj. 
ous... It is not a trivial affair in any 
sense of the word.” 


FEDERAL WEEK: Tax Reform, 
‘Calamity,’ Treaty, Red Rider 


When Mar. 15 tax returns on 193¢ 
incomes wilted from an estimated $840 . 
000,000 to an actual $700,000,000, 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury Ros. 
well Magill set out to find out why. 
Last week President Roosevelt, nursing 
a head cold, reported on Magill’s re. 
searches: “Millionaires and their high- 
priced lawyers” had “invented” loop. 
holes. Samples: incorporation of fami- 
lies and payment of big salaries to 
children; incorporation of yachts, 
Thoroughly angry, Mr. Roosevelt pre- 
pared a special message demanding 
that Congress stop the gaps. 

Since a joint committee of Senators 
and Representatives took up the Presi- 
dent’s cherished executive-reorganiza- 
tion plan last February, administration 
leaders have periodically reassured 
doubters that the program was “very 
much alive.” Last week the committee 
broke up over procedure. Senators in- 
sisted upon an omnibus bill; the Rep- 
resentatives wanted four distinct meas- 
ures, each embracing a major feature 
of the President’s proposals. One com- 
mitteeman quoted the administration’s 
Senate floor leader, Joseph T. Robinson: 
“I don’t think you’ll get anywhere... 
Probably that won’t bea public calamity.” 

This year the Home Owners Loan 
Corp. expects to foreclose 160,000 mort- 
gages—part of the $2,973,525,644 due 
the corporation from home owners who 
couldn’t borrow money elsewhere. To 
retard foreclosures—and to reap de- 
faulters’ votes—Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land of New York recently introduced 
a bill halving HOLC interest rates and 
extending payment time from fifteen to 
30 years. Last week HOLC’s chair- 
man, John H. Fahey, circularized Con- 
gress in protest: “We have every 
reason to believe that collections from 
those abundantly able to pay are being 
affected adversely.” 


THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed bill repealing the “Red Rider’ which 
prohibited teaching or advocating communism 
in District of Columbia public schools. 

Vetoed bill to extend veterans’ five-year 
war-risk insurance policies, because ‘further 
delay in the adoption” of a permanent pro- 
gram was “unwarranted and ultimately un- 
profitable to the individuals concerned.”’ 


SENATE: ; 
Sent to President resolution allocating $31,- 

000,000 to Social Security Board for old-age 

benefit grants to States until June 30, 1938. 

Ratified the most-favored-nation treaty with 
Greece. 

Confirmed nominations of John Cudahy, 
Wisconsin, as Minister to the Irish Free State; 
Alvin Mansfield Owsley, Texas, as Minister to 
Denmark; Edwin L. Neville, Ohio, as Min- 
ister to Siam. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 


(Week ended May 27) . 
Be Ee Ore Pee $64,312,801.98 
TEXPOMAICUFED 0.5 oc ds ccc cccccocs $105, 392,528.49 
eens ene MC Le $1,759,484,859.14 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $2,368,434,870.71 
gg POP ET EEE $35,206,622, 148.49 
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BRITAIN sSon of Chamberiain Makes Good 3 


Dame Lucy Still Sniffs at Her Grace, Wallis 


There was no pomp. There were no 
cheering crowds. Two sleek cars 
crossed each other in the Mall, and a 
black cat sprang from a window at No. 
11 to a sill at No. 10; the bobby guard- 
ing the Foreign Office last Friday 
morning saw it happen—and it was 
Neville Chamberlain’s cat, at that. 

One of the cars speeding down the 
Mall came from Buckingham Palace. 
It contained Stanley Baldwin, 


Chamberlain was 49 when Birmingham 
voters sent him to the House of Com- 
mons in 1918. Austen had been Old 
Joe’s political heir; the founder had 
picked Neville to manage the fortune 
he had amassed in the '70s by merging 
Birmingham screw factories. 

But by 1911 Neville elected to emu- 
late his father’s political beginnings— 
he entered Birmingham’s municipal 


ing center that mischievous. critics 
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often tagged him “Made in Birming- 

He won his first Cabinet post—Post- 
master General—in 1922. Next year 
he became Health Minister and brought 
his father’s reform zeal into Baldwin’s 
initial Cabinet; in one year he managed 
to get tenement dwellers some 900,000 
new homes. 

The harvest of his industry began in 
1931, when he moved from his massive 
town house in Belgrave Square—200 
yards from the Duke of Kent’s present 
residence—to tiny No. 11 Downing 
Street, Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
official home. Frail and subject to gout 
and colds despite his tall, wiry frame, 
Chamberlain asserted himself as Chan- 
cellor by his mastery of detail and bit- 
ing skill in Parliamentary debate. 

The House of Commons learned to 
respect Neville’s precise voice 





no longer Prime Minister, but 
an Earl. Home to his wife he i 
was bringing royal gifts, in- 
cluding autographed portraits 
of George VI and Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and two supreme 
emoluments—for himself, the 
blue ribbon of a Knight of 
the Garter; for Lucy Baldwin, 
the title of Dame Grand Cross 
of the Order of the British 
Empire. 

The car that crossed Bald- 
win’s contained another pro- 
totype of British persever- 
ance, Arthur Neville Cham- 
berlain. He was on his way 
to ask George VI’s permis- 
sion to form a Cabinet— 
bringing the Chamberlain 
clan at long last to the helm 
of State. 


‘Oto Joe’: For 30 years 
Joseph Chamberlain kept 
British politics in ferment. 
The gaunt, dynamic impe- 
rialist toppled two Cabinets— 
Gladstone’s Liberals, 1886; 
Balfour’s Unionists, 1906. But 
he never achieved his great 
ambition—to become Prime 
Minister. 


Old Joe bequeathed his 








—dryer than Old Joe’s vit- 
riolic speech, colder than 
Austen’s monocle—and to 
enjoy his Punchlike attempts 
at wit. But outside Parlia- 
ment and the Chancellor’s 
huge Treasury office which 
overlooks the gardens of No. 
11, politicians found Neville 
as reserved and unemotional 
as his own ledgers. 


Friends never accompanied 
him on fishing trips to Scot- 
land’s River Dee, where his 
sole companion was a Scotch 
gillie, nor shared his garden- 
ing and golfing, when he ex- 
changed pince-nez, topper, 
and morning coat for a 
tweed suit and porkpie hat. 


TRADE: In 1932, Chancellor 
Chamberlain carried out the 
$10,000,000,000 war-conver- 
sion loan—greatest in his- 
tory. The year before he had 
rammed through the Import 
Duties Bill, which definitely 
established Britain as a pro- 
tectionist State. To a de- 
pression-sobered Commons he 
explained: ‘Where so pro- 
found a difference exists be- 
tween wages and conditions of 
labor ... we cannot go back 








angular face, monocle, and 
political traditions to his first 
son, Austen, who became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1903. In 1925 Austen—by then the 
perfect politician and addicted to orchid 
buttonholes—climaxed a brilliant record 
as Foreign Secretary by fathering the 
Locarno antiwar pacts. 


Four years later he lost office with 
Stanley Baldwin’s Cabinet. He never 
returned. Ill health and loss of reputa- 
tion due to exposure of a secret Anglo- 
French naval treaty directed at the 
United States kept him out of the 
Cabinet. From then on his star, which 
had traveled a high path toward the 
Premiership, declined. He died, a bit- 
ter man, last March. 


Birmincnam: Like his predecessor, 
Baldwin, the new Prime Minister 
reached middle age before quitting 
business for national politics. Neville 





i *) 
Prime Minister Neville Chamb 


government. That year also he mar- 
ried Annie Vere Cole, who has borne 
him a son and a daughter. They have 
lived quietly; favorite evening pastime: 
wife at the piano, playing the ‘“Moon- 
light” sonata. 

In Westbourne, his ten-bedroom 
Georgian house, secluded in extensive 
grounds five minutes from New Street, 
Neville maintained Old Joe’s_ strict 
Unitarian ideals. 

Successively as chairman of the Town 
Planning Committee, Alderman, and 
Lord Mayor, Neville carried on his 
father’s reform ideas. His housing 
plans and $75,000,000 municipal bank 
helped make Birmingham one of 
Britain’s most socialized cities. So 
closely did he become identified with 
the smug, drab steel and manufactur- 
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erlain: ‘Made in Birmingham’ 


to free trade .. . not even if 
all the world adopted it.” 

The following year he real- 
ized one of his father’s most cherished 
ideals—empire solidarity through trade. 
At the Ottawa conference, he persuad- 
ed the dominions to give English manu- 
facturers preferential tariff rates in ex- 
change for like favors. 

This week and next the Prime Min- 
ister’s first concern is the Imperial 
Conference. First task: to bind the do- 
minions to back Britain in case of war; 
last week the conference agreed to set 
up a permanent supply committee to 
insure empire munitions coordination. 
Second task: to talk down Canadian 
and Australian demands that the Otta- 
wa trade treaties be modified to permit 
an Anglo-American pact. 


Hazarps: Another imperial problem 
which no conference could settle con- 
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EUROPEAN PHOTOS, INTERNATIONAL 
-Lucy Baldwin: expert_wife (Above—with 
the new Earl and a daughter posing for 
posterity on the House of. Lords balcony) 


fronted the. Premier. In India 340,000,- 
000 dark-skinned British subjects have 
refused to accept their new constitution 
and demand full independence. Mean- 
while a bloody but unpublicized little 
war rages on India’s Northwest Fron- 
tier (see page 22); last week the Fakir 
of Ipi’s sharpshooters accounted for 
four British officers. 


And at home prosperity returned on 
a wave of strikes as in the United 
States. Last week 26,000 London bus- 
men—who had paralyzed Coronation 
traffic—went back to work pending 
arbitration of their demands; in Not- 
tinghamshire, the 425,000-member Min- 
ers Federation and a company union 
compromised, averting a nationwide 
walkout. 

But no one knew better than the 
Premier that a momentary victory of 
conservative union leaders over mili- 
tant rank-and-filers had engineered this 
semblance of peace. Under the surface, 
sit-down strike agitation fermented 
disturbingly. 


® Last week London financiers accused 
Chamberlain of trying to revive an- 
other idea of his father (who had fre- 
quently demanded that Queen Victoria 
be ousted and a republic installed). In 
Commons the Chancellor revealed he 
would admit only a slight modification 
of his much-assailed tax—up to 33. per 
cent—on rearmament profits. Axiom of 
Old Joe: property must pay a ransom to 
society in order to exist. 


MINISTERS: Premier Chamberlain’s 
Cabinet changes followed expected lines 


except in the case of Alfred Duff 
Cooper, War-Secretary, who became 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 


Cooper had failed to remedy the 
growing shortage of men in the army, 
and the War Office Generals disliked 
taking orders from a short-tempered 
former Captain—and a literary in- 
tellectugl to boot. Also, the hus- 
band of Lady Diana Manners very 
frequently spoke indiscreetly; last 
week he shocked the hard-boiled Par- 
liament with: 

“We have been told British soldiers 
have been killed by British bullets. It 
would make little difference to the men 
themselves where the bullets were made 
... A British firm might not be able 
to obtain a contract... unless it paid 4 
substantial commission to corrupt 
statesmen.” 
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That speech had almost the ring of a 
swan song; but undoubted worth, plus 
good Mayfair connections, saved the 
young (47) statesman. At the Admiral- 
ty he can do little damage. The navy is 
the government’s most self-contained, 
self-operated department. The First 
Lord’s chief headache is to wangle mon- 
ey from Parliament—a job at which Sir 
Samuel Hoare already had broken 
peacetime records this year. 

Other changes: 

To the Home Office—almost as close 
to the Premiership as is the Exchequer 
__Sir Samuel Hoare, ambitious former 
First Lord of the Admiralty (forced 
out of Foreign Ministry over Hoare- 
Laval Ethiopian peace plan). 

From the Home Office, Sir John 
Simon, to Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer. A National Liberal, he has 
no chance of heading the next Cabinet, 
put the Premier wants the empire’s 
finest legal brain to steer the budget 
through Parliament. 

Ramsay MacDonald, 70 and semi- 
blind, relinquished his $10,000 sinecure 
as Lord President of the Council and 
planned to tour South Africa. The only 
Labor Prime Minister in history, he 
turned down an earldom because on his 
death it would automatically put his 
son, Dominions Minister Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, into the House of Lords and 
end his Cabinet career. A similar fate 
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awaits Baldwin’s eldest son, Oliver, 36- 
year-old Socialist M.P.) 

Biggest promotion: Leslie ~Hore- 
Belisha, from Transport to. War. His 
spectacularly successful Drive Safely 
campaign engendered the hope he would 
do the same for army recruiting. 


THe Kiné: Three days before an- 
nouncement of the new Cabinet, George 
VI made a gesture without parallel 
since his father and Queen Mary called 
on Prime Minister Asquith 25 years 
ago: the King and Queen Elizabeth set 
foot in the home of Stanley and Lucy 
Baldwin. The Royal Standard flew over 
their roof. 


In the long, dark dining room of No. 
10—paneled with portraits of bygone 
Premiers—the man who had steered 
the empire through its rockiest mo- 
ments since 1917 thus triumphantly 
bade farewell to public service. The 
monarchs and half a hundred 24-karat 
guests admired Mrs. Baldwin’s deco- 
rations for the occasion: silver and gilt 
statuettes of the twelve Knights of the 
Round Table and her collection of China 
owls. 


On the crowning day of her dis- 
tinguished career as a wife,* Dame 
Lucy had the comfortable assurance 


*“T have never questioned my husband about . . 
business. I know that anything he is prepared to tell 
meé, he will tell me of his own accord.” 
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that the twice-divorced American, Wal- 
lis Warfield, would not be accepted as 
a Royal Highness. 


© Neville Chamberlain’s final duty as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proved 
comparatively easy: he obtained Com- 
mons approval (240 to 112) of a 
$2,860,000 appropriation for the royal 
family. The King and Queen called on 
Labor lIeaders in an elaborate function 
at County Hall, Socialist stronghold, 
the day the civil list came up for debate. 


Weppine: Not on the civil list: the 
Duke of Windsor. Edward will receive 
an allowance—reputedly $125,000 a 
year—from the royal family. To con- 
clude this arrangement and to attend 
the Duke’s wedding, Sir Walter Monck- 
ton, Attorney General of the Duchy of 
Cornwall and Edward’s abdication legal 
adviser, flew to Monts last week. 


The preceding day George VI had 
telephoned bad tidings to his exiled 
brother: some fifteen friends holding 
official positions, whom Edward had in- 
vited to the wedding, had been quietly 
told that their attendance would be 
“indiscreet.”” This deterred the Duke’s 
former equerries, Col. Piers Legh and 
Major Ulick Alexander; his onetime 
personal pilot, Edward (Mouse) Field- 
en; the British Minister to Vienna, Sir 
Walford Selby (who sent his wife 
nevertheless); and Lord Brownlow, 


. KEYSTONE 


Ramsay MacDonald refused an earldom, which would have ranked him above Visediint Hailsham (left) but 
below the pro-German Marquess of Londonderry (here entertaining him at his Irish estate, Mount Stewart) 
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who escorted Mrs. Simpson into exile 
last December. 

- But the unkindest cut of all came in 
the. Official Gazette: “The Duke of 
Windsor shall ... be entitled to hold 
otis for himself only the title... 
Royal Highness ... His wife and de- 
scendants ... shall not hold said title.” 

Should Edward and his bride ever at- 
tend royal functions, this ranking 
would place Her Grace, the Duchess of 
Windsor, not only behind the royal 
Duchesses of Kent and Gloucester, but 
also at the tail end of a procession of 
29 other duchesses, since rank follows 
chronological order of creation. 

This severe ruling caused Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express—which 
has the world’s largest circulation—to 
attack the “palace old guard” for med- 
dling: “Why this increasingly severe 
form of ostracism ... The Duke is being 
treated with rather too much of a rough 
edge ... The leaders of the church are 
on no very sure ground themselves.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Charles Mercier, 
stout, gray Monts Mayor, wheezed hap- 
pily up to the castle to drill the Duke 
and Duchess-designate in the short 


French civil ceremony, for which he 
would charge them 6 francs (27 cents). 
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SPAIN: Bombs ‘Fall’ in Britain, 
Explode on Nazi Pocket Warship 


The children, who had arrived the 
night before, wandered from the tents 
toward the woods. Four thousand boys 
and girls, large and small, dispersed 
happily over the Hampshire heath— 
sniffing the damp English air, stamp- 
ing the amazingly green English grass, 
trying to attune their Spanish ear- 
drums to the harsh English speech. 


A few days ago they had huddled, 
shivering with fright and hunger, in 
the alleys of beleaguered Bilbao. Then 
the ship had come; strange folk had 
wrested them from their elders—those 
who had them; they had traveled, woe- 
fully and wonderfully, over the water; 
they had come at last to the great city 
that reminded them just a little of 
their home, except that there was no 
rattle of machine guns or stink of sul- 
phur. 

Officials who had brought them 6 
miles from Southampton to the 500- 
tent refuge near North Stoneham— 
watching them now—suddenly sstif- 
fened. The child crowd had stopped 
moving. Frail arms pointed skyward 
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—whence came the dull close harmony 
of aircraft. In a trice the camp he. 
came a scene of chaos: as a Ports. 
mouth squadron roared over in practice 
flight, the terrified. children - diveg 
screaming into their tents. 

It took hours to convince them that 
no bombs would shatter their tiny 
lives here.* f 


IpEALS: No incident could have better 
reminded the average peace-loving 
Englishman of the inhumanity of war 
—and especially of this peculiarly 
barbarous conflict. Such an English- 
man is Anthony Eden, scorned as the 
Galahad of Geneva by his critics, who 


wforget that he did his bit in the Flan. 
**ders trenches. 


Last week this elegant young man of 
39—-still Foreign Minister in the new 
Cabinet—again journeyed to Geneva to 
fight for the peace ideal. The League 
was convening in its first 1937 session, 
chiefly to admit Egypt and add an in- 
fluential vote to the British cause. 

“The Spanish war has got to end!” 

*Of the 10,000-odd Basque children refuged abroad 
contingent at Cerbere, on the Franco-Spanish 
barely escaped injury two weeks ago when G 
made planes blasted the town; shrapnel hit a Fren 


Other Spanish refugees are on the Black Sea. Franco's 
forces also are caring for thousands. 


WIDE WORLD 


This is what the Coronation review announcer saw when he cried out: ‘The fleet’s all lit up’ and then burst into tears 
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Eden exhorted the assembled deputies; 
he asked them to put their moral seal on 
his pet plan for ending it—a truce dur- 
ing which foreign “volunteers” would 
leave the field to the peninsula’s peace- 
hungry natives. 

An objection by Valencia’s represen- 
tative, Julio Alvarez del Vayo, gave 
[den’s argument force. “There is no 
Spanish war!” cried this old-line aristo- 
crat who has devoted his life to Social- 
ism. “There is an Italian invasion!” 
And he produced a volume of documents 
designed to prove his case to all but the 
deaf, dumb, and blind. 

With traditional smoothness, the 
League passed Don Julio’s photographs 
of mangled women and children to the 
Nonintervention Committee—another 
benign, opportunist body whose presi- 
dent, Lord Plymouth, is on a Baltic 
cruise. Then the parliament approved 
Eden’s project; all it needed to become 
effective was the consent of Germany 
and Italy, an examination by the Non- 
intervention Committee, approval by 
Dictator Franco and Valencia, and— 
above all—-time. 


NIGHTMARES: Knowing this, Eden 
made a second suggestion. He asked 
the League to direct its moral force to- 


ward “humanizing” the most barbarous” 


conflict that ever wracked a non-bar- 
barous country. (The League complied 
by tabling the motion pending further 
developments. ) 

Eden mostly sought cessation of air 
raids on civilian populations. Winnow- 
ing the avalanches of propaganda from 
both sides, statisticians have computed 
that in the war’s eleven-month course 
300,000 Spanish noncombatants have 
died, against 200,000 Spanish, Moorish, 
Italian, British, German, French, Rus- 
sian, American, and other foreign sol- 
diers. 

How many have been snatched from 
their homes in the night to be shot in 
cemeteries and how many have been 
mowed down by machine guns in bull 
mngs may never be known. The silt 
of falsification covers their bones. 

Both sides apparently have refrained 
from using poison gas. In contrast, 
they have systematically terrorized 
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Into these British tents, Spanish children fled from an imaginary menace 


crowded settlements with aircraft—a 
practice which the most ruthless Prus- 
sian and Czarist Generals hesitated to 
employ. War pilots no longer can carry 
their heads high—as they did in the 
World War, when they called themselves 
the Last of the Knights. 

Perusal of a long list of atrocities— 
true or manufactured—-yields plenty of 
evidence that in modern war even air 
chivalry is dead. Some of the news- 
worthy nightmares: 

Fascist aircraft brought down a Red 


flyer; Foreign Legionaires chopped up 
his body, stuffed the carnage into a 


basket, and dropped it into Madrid by - 


parachute. 

An Italian airman bailed out over the 
capital; Red planes’ machine guns 
turned his parachute into a sieve; Ma- 
drid mobs paraded the mangled remains 
in triumph. 

Moors sell their prisoners’ ears for 1 
peseta (13 cents). 

At Malaga, Red bands burst into aris- 
tocrats’ homes, took money and gems on 
pain of death, then killed their benefac- 
tors anyway. Elsewhere, Reds adopted 
similar tactics with nuns. 

Franco puts some of his prisoners on 
road gangs. When the work is done, he 
has them shot. 

Last week a series of major events 





Far from danger: in Russia, on_the onetime estate of a Czarist courtier 
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Relatively safe: at Cerbere 
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crowded such tales—and others more 
incredible—from public notice. 


Worst Crisis: History spun fast. 
The Valencia government, dangerously 
shaken by the split that caused Premier 
Largo Caballero’s resignation, promised 
to reopen the churches. Immediately, 
a new anarchist (anticlerical) rebellion 
burst in Catalonia. 

While Gen. Emilio Mola edged his 
Carlists and Italians to Bilbao’s last de- 
fenses—three concrete trenches encir- 
cling the city’s outskirts—five Caproni 
bombers dropped tons of high explo- 
sives on Valencia (at dawn: dead, 200; 
narrow escape, Norman Thomas, Ameri- 
can socialism’s perennial Presidential 
candidate). 

German aircraft machine-gunned and 
grounded a British-made French pas- 
senger plane—which had been shuttling 
between Biarritz and Bilbao—claiming 
it violated the blockade. A woman pas- 
senger escaped their bullets by the 
breadth of a lipstick. 

In the Balearic Islands, planes from 
Minorca (Red) raided Palma (capital 
of Majorca, White); a bull’s-eye on the 
Italian naval auxiliary Barletta crashed 
through the deck and exploded in the 
officers’ mess. Toll: six dead. 


Then the spectacular thing happened. 
It was dusk, May 29. In the harbor 
of Iviza—insurgent-held capital of the 
island of that name, third largest of the 
Balearics—the German pocket battle- 
ship Deutschland lay at anchor. As a 
unit of the international police force 
commissioned to “keep the Spanish 
war from spreading,” the sleek craft 
had put in to refuel. 

Suddenly a Red squadron wheeled 
over the harbor. As to who attacked 
first, no one of course will ever know. 
It seems established that the German 
ship’s anti-aircraft guns fired on the 
invaders. It is certain that these un- 
loaded their 50-pound bombs. 

Two hit the Deutschland forward. 
One—as in the case of the Barletta— 
went through the deck and exploded in 
the mess. Toll: 23 dead, 83 wounded 
(19 dying). 

It might almost as well have burst 
in the Wilhelmstrasse. The Fuehrer 
dashed from Munich to Berlin by air, 
called in his army and navy bosses, and 
scanned the latest reports: the Deutsch- 
land, vaunted since its 1931 launching 
as the most formidable thing of its size 
afloat, was making for Gibraltar, on 
fire. 

The whole German nation was on 
fire. Sunday morning forests of scarlet, 
white, and black flags and pennants— 
hoisted to mark the “mighty victory of 
Jutland” (May 31, 1916)—drooped un- 
der black crepe knots. Gala newspaper 
editions went back to the press for 
heavy mourning bands. 


“The Reich,” kettledrummed Hitler’s 
voelkischer beobachter, “will answer 


this newest unbelievable provocation by 
the Red pirates of Valencia!” 

The Fuehrer himself issued a com- 
munique: “Iviza must be the alarm sig- 
nal to Europe!” He cancelled all leaves, 
put the home fleet—massed at Kiel for 
the Jutland anniversary review—on a 
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Hendrik Colijn: ‘We have thundered. . ? 


war basis, and sent additional ships 
south under forced draft. 


® At dawn Monday, the Deutschland’s 
sister ship, Admiral Scheer, loomed up 
out of the milky haze off Almeria—east 
of Malaga, once a Moorish pirate base, 
now a fortified Red harbor. Four other 
Swastika-flying vessels followed. 

Without warning, the Germans 
opened fire. Eleven-inch shells screamed 
over the palm-lined beach promenade, 
once beloved of British tourists—horri- 
bly waking the heart-shaped town. For 
an hour, shore batteries fired back; but 
after some 200 shells had blasted half 
a hundred buildings to dust, they gave 
up. The Germans steamed off, and Al- 
meria gathered up a score of dead and 
thrice as many wounded. 


® In Berlin, the Fuehrer announced: 
“As a reprisal for the criminal assault 
by Red bombers ... the harbor of Al- 
meria was destroyed.” In Rome, The 
Duce promised to back up Germany 
“100 per cent.” In London, the Non- 
intervention Committee called an emer- 
gency session. In Paris, Premier Leon 
Blum urgently summoned the British 
and Russian Ambassadors and 
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Sven Hedin: ‘I feel cheated. . .” 
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everywhere the waxing sun reminded 
quaking multitudes of the season: jt 
was a day in June that Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand was murdered at Sarajevo, 


-® 
NETHERLANDS: Anton Breaks 
Lance on Political Windmills 


Anton Adrian Mussert is 43, heavy- 
set, and hard-boiled. He nurses a fall- 
ing lock over his forehead and the illy- 
sion that he resembles Napoleon. 

Ever since he formed the Dutch Na- 
tional Socialist party in 1932, the dike. 


‘land fuehrer has proved a source of 


growing concern to the democratic lead- 
ers of the world’s third most important 
colonial empire. 

Two years ago Mussert’s 40,000 Nazi. 
phile followers—plus other critics of 
Premier Hendrik Colijn’s gold-standard 
policy—rolled up sufficient strength at 
the polls to send two Deputies to Parlia- 
ment. In elections for 100 lower-house 
seats last week they had expected to 
bring their strength to ten. 

But Holland’s 4,000,000 voters—like 
Brussels’ 340,000 in a similar test seven 
weeks ago—lined up in force for de- 
mocracy. Mussert merely doubled his 
two seats; Colijn’s Antirevolutionaries, 
supported by the powerful Catholics and 
Socialists and a handful of minor par- 
ties, made substantial gains. 

As custom requires, the Premier sub- 
mitted his resignation to Queen Wil- 
helmina. But he did so with a confident 
smile—and a more than _ confident 
speech: “We have thundered a reply to 
the growth of Nazism!” 


. 
SWEDEN: He Opened Up Tibet 
But Loses His Way in Politics 


In 1885—the year Cleveland was first 
inaugurated—Sven Anders Hedin began 
a career of adventure that included 
eight pioneering journeys through Tibet. 
Now fellow Swedes claim the grizzled 
writer-explorer knows more about Cen- 
tral Asia than any other white man. 
But they wish he would steer clear of 


_ politics. 


Before the war, Hedin idolized Wil- 
helm II; after it, he transferred his ad- 
miration to Adolf Hitler. Recently he 
even called Berlin “the capital of Eu- 
rope.” For his enthusiasm the Nazis 
honored him in 1935: the whole Reich 
celebrated the 70th birthday of this 
great “Germanic” adventurer—who, by 
the way, is part Jewish. 

Last August, when a Nazi publishing 
house asked him to dash off an introduc- 
tion to “Whither Europe ?”—a series of 
pamphlets—Hedin complied without a 
thought. 

Then, in April, Socialdemokraten 
made a “sensational discovery.” Re- 
printing a treatise on Czechoslovakia 
from “Whither Europe?” the Swedish 
Government’s mouthpiece asked Hedin 
what he meant by endorsing “such 4 
foul and vicious attack on a particularly 
friendly nation.” 

The explorer admitted he had not 
read the manuscript and at once severed 
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DIPLOMA Ys: It is June. 


fords; 


Southern birds chirp in the 
wild flowers stain Alpine slopes crimson, yellow, and purple; 
sunlight glanees blindingly off the white walls of Athens. Now is 
the time for brides to march—also for armies! Europe’s millions 
(long nauseated with war fear, more recently gagged by Spain’s 
bloody retching) dazedly follow their diplomats’ faster and faster 
moves on the so-called European chessboard. (The game has less 
in common with chess than with blind man’s buff.) The last six 
months’ chief moves: 

London: The Queen of the Seas closed a ‘gentlemen's. agree- 
ment’ with Italy, but now, grimly rearming after many humiliations, 
eeps an icy eye on the Spanish Knight—lest he become the vassal 
of Benito Mussolini (or Hitler or Stalin). 

Paris: Despite symptoms of Spanish fever, the French fool* 
threatened to sluice Europe’s best all-round army across the Rhine 
“French term for the Bishop 


4 
Z 


4 
7 
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because of German ‘penetration’ of Spanish Morocco: Hitler stayed 
out of Africa, but kept his warships close to Spain. 

Berlin: The Nazi Knight suggested a 25-year Western peace 
treaty, leaving the Kremlin Castle unprotected, and made frenzied 
anti-Soviet overtures to such pawns as: the Baltic States—which 
cheered Moscow’s visiting Chief of Staff and prepared to cheer 
Sweden’s anti-German Foreign Minister; the Oslo Powers—Norway, 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg— 
which last week clinched political sympathy with a trade pact; and 
the Danube Countries. Of these, Yugoslavia braved French and 
Czechoslovak censure by sealing a peace pact with Italy. 

Rome: The Fascist Fool* engineered an alliance of Near-East 
countries ‘under the Turkish Castle, to threaten Britain’s Eastern 
Empire.’ Then Mussolini toured North Africa as Islam’s Protector. 
Last- week he proposed that President Roosevelt call an arms-limita- 
tion conference. 





connections with the Nazi publishers, 
writing: “I feel cheated.” Others felt 
‘ cheated, too. Last week his favorite 
club, the junkerish Swedish-German So- 
ciety, debated a motion to oust him. 
The Socialist government considered 
dropping its plan to pension Sven Hedin 
as a national hero. 


» 
COLOMBIA: President Gives 
His Enemies an Empty Victory 


Pesos and bananas last week threat- 
ened to wreck Colombia’s seven-year- 
old New Deal. His reform program 
blocked in Congress by his own party, 
President Alfonso Lopez grimly sub- 
mitted his resignation to the Senate. 

This act culminated strife over 
monetary and agrarian reforms that 
caused a Left-Right split in the Liberal 
(majority) party: in elections Apr. 4, 
the Right wing, led by Eduardo Santos, 
rich Bogota publisher, snatched control 
of Congress from Lopez’ Leftist sup- 
porters. 

Either Congress cooperates or I re- 
sign, bristled Lopez—and tossed two 
pet bills to the legislators. One, to 
relieve the wretchedness of rural peons, 
proposed that the government buy 
acreage, plant bananas, and turn over 
farms to some 200,000 landless. The 
other, to stabilize currency, provided 
devaluation of the peso— currently 
quoted in dollar exchange at 56 cents— 
the profits to be used for public works. 
The House promptly rejected devalua- 
tion. The Senate postponed action on 
both measures. 

May 24, the Cabinet resigned, and 
the following day Interior Minister 
A. L. Camargo read the resignation of 
Lopez himself to the Senate. Immedi- 
ately the fourteen provincial Governors 
quit their posts, and the trade-unions 
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Alfonso Lopez, ‘Latin F.D.R.’ 


threatened a general strike; the balky 
Senators cooled off and refused to ac- 
cept Lopez’ resignation. This means 
Congress will pass his reforms or he 
will dissolve it, bringing about general 
elections. Since a plebiscite at this 
time would undoubtedly vindicate the 
New Deal and crush reactionaries, 
Lopez seemed to have won. 


Dip.tomat: For 45 years the Conserv- 
ative party, instrument of the clergy 
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and powerful landowners, ran th 
equatorial country. Then, in 1930, g 
Liberal landslide elected Dr. Enrique 
Olaya Herrera, who launched a pro. 
gram of education, social security, ang 
better living for 9,000,000 Colombians, 
As envoy to London, Herrera appointeg 
Alfonso Lopez, an English-educateq 
banker whose oratory had contributeg 
to the Liberal victory. 


Three years later, back in Bogota as 
Foreign Minister, Lopez won renown 
with a diplomatic coup. At the height 
of the Leticia border dispute, Pery 
elected Gen. Oscar Benavides to the 
Presidency. Benavides had served as 
envoy to Britain during Lopez’ tenure: 
now the latter, forgetting nationa| 
pride, cabled congratulations. This per- 
sonal message had the desired effect: 
Benavides invited his former colleague 
to Lima; they talked things over, and 
the war was called off. 

Bogota resounded with vivas for 
Lopez, man of the hour. A year later, 
when Herrera’s term expired, a second 
Liberal wave hoisted him into the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. 


A droopy figure with heavy eyelids 
behind horn-rimmed spectacles gives 
the 51-year-old President a deceptively 
sleepy appearance. His democratic 
convictions, aristocratic birth, and skill- 
ful use of an enormous popularity ina 
fight for social reforms against the 
opposition of most of his own class 
have caused him to be likened to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





JAPAN: Usually, when political parties win at the polls they expect to run the country. 
Not so these days in Japan. After the Minseito and Seiyukai captured 354 of 466 Diet seats a 
month ago, Premier Senjuro Hayashi—whose Cabinet consists of militarists and bureaucrats, 
to the exclusion of politicians—unsmilingly warned the victors: the notion that a Parliamen- 
tary majority should wield authority is ‘foreign’ and inapplicable to Japan’s ‘unique form of 
politics.’ War Minister Sugiyama further made the point by threatening ‘drastic measures’ if 
the parties continued to filibuster against Cabinet bills. 

‘Drastic measures’ might take the form of a sefnidictatorship run by the army and sup- 
ported by a noisy civilian minority—such as the six organizations that rallied last week, 


scheming a united front to abolish existing political parties. The mass meet- 


ing competed for publicity with a simultaneous session of Seiyukai and Min- 
seito Diet members; at their joint ‘Cabinet Overthrowing Headquarters’ they 
renewed demands that Hayashi resign. Common prediction: that the be- 


whiskered General will dissolve the Diet when it meets in August. 

In that case, Japanese women will get another chance to crusade (as shown 
below) for ‘election purity.’ In the April campaign, not even the piping elo- 
quence of Miss Kimii lida, 7-year-old second grader (left), could prevent im- 
purity. ‘Last week 35 new Diet members faced corruption charges. 
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—and were going to California in our Packard” 


T STARTS EARLY—this 
recognition of Packard 

as a shining symbol of all 

{\" that is smart in motor cars. 


This is true today. And 
it has been just as true 
throughout Packard’s 37 
years of life. Probably you, 

if you look back into your memories, 
will realize that your admiration for 


Packard started back in your childhood. 


his is perhaps the chief reason why 
Packard’s two lower-priced cars—the 
Packard 120 and the Packard Six—are 
the sales sensations of the year. For 
both of them now make it possible for 
most Americans to realize the lifelong 
dream of some day owning a Packard. 


Even a brief inspection of these two 
Packards will prove to you that, inside 
and out, they have the smartness, verve 
and distinction that have made Packard 
your longed-for car. You will agree that 


both cars are rccl T'ackards, embodying 
not only Packard’s famous lasting iden- 
tity, but also Packard’s celebrated long 
mechanical life. 


These two Packard “lives” —long 
mechanical life and enduring beauty— 
are two important reasons why the 
Packard 120 and the Packard Six are 
shattering precedents and sales records. 


The other reasons for the car’s sensa- 
tional triumph you will discover before 
you have driven them a mile. You will 
discover an agility, a fleetness of accel- 
eration, you never suspected could be 
built into cars of such generous size. 
You'll find them thrillingly easy to han- 
dle, turn and park. 


And when you take out your pencil 
and start to figure, you'll get the pleas- 
antest surprise of all. For you will find 
that both cars are very easy to buy, and 
even easier to maintain. You will find 
that, without straining in the least, you 


can experience the thrill of owning a 


Packard. 


For example, your present car will 
probably fully cover the down pay- 
ment on a Packard Six. And the usual 
monthly payment comes to less than 
$35 a month! 


Why not drop in on your Packard 
dealer this week? 


PACKARD 


PACKARD 120 * PACKARD SIX 


Let your Packard dealer give you complete 
price information and tell you the easy terms 
by which you can own a Packard. Ask for 
booklet,“ The Business of Buying and Owning 
a Motor Car,” an invaluable guide in the 
selection of any car. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





BRITAIN’S WILD MEN 


As the empire’s statesmen prepared 
to wind up their commonwealth trade 
discussions in London, 30,000 British 
and native Indian troops (supported 
by tanks and bombing planes) spread 
out in a territory 60 miles wide by 40 
deep—Waziristan. For the past 88 
years, Britain has tried in vain to 
pacify the Moslem tribes in this sec- 
tion of the 500-mile-long Northwest 
Frontier of India. Recently a henna- 
haired fakir known as the Wild Man 
of Ipi—far-famed for his hairbreadth 
escapes—stirred up a new and dan- 
gerous revolt. 


. +» every cave as a possible hide-out . . . then climbing 
precipitous cliffs under the broiling sun until .. . 





GERMAN COCONUTS: German y 


wouldn’t mind having some of Britain’s colonial trou- 
ble—if only she had her colonies back. In that hope, 
picked Nazi youths study in the German Colonial 
School near Frankfort, grounding themselves in pi- 
oneer arts—from horticulture to tractors—and learn- 
ing outlandish tongues. The neophyte below writes 
in Swahili: ‘Have you any ripe coconuts today?’ 


ce < 
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at last they stand on a strategic summit, 
they patiently watch the enemy’s stronghold 


“~~ 
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AITHFULNESS and reliability that will 
F endure through years of constant asso- 
ciation . . . Hard qualities to find when 
you’re choosing a lifetime companion for 
somebody else! 

But in giving a Waltham Watch for 
memorable occasions like Graduations and 
Weddings, you can’t choose wrong. 

For Waltham, longer than any watch 
company in America, has produced scien- 
tifically perfect watches — designed for a 
lifetime of accuracy and dependability. So 
carefully are Waltham Watches made that 
it requires about 6 months’ time and the 
workmanship of at least 15 skilled watch- 
makers to perform the 2400 separate opera- 
tions necessary to finish and test one watch. 


ea 


FIRST AMERICAN WATCHMAKER 


Waltham Watches are indeed capable of 
the long service of lifetime companionship, 

And now! Crown of Waltham’s 80 
years of leadership is the new Waltham- 
Premier — a watch of highest quality and 
precision, built and cased entirely by Wal- 
tham, 21 artist-designed models, jeweled 
with 17 or more sapphires or rubies! 

When you select a gift that is to be one 
of life’s closest companions, patronize a de- 
pendable jeweler and ask to see the new 
Waltham-Premier Watches at prices rang- 
ing from $45 to $225. Prices of the regu- 
lar line of Waltham Watches range from 
$15 up, and represent the greatest watch 
value in the world, 


Wattuam Wartcu Company, Wa ttuam, Mass, 


1 MINUET. 17 Jewels. 14K 

gold-filled case, dial and attach- 

ments. 14K solid gold hands. 
$55.00 


2 SWAGGER. 17 Jewels. 14K 
gold-filled case, and dial. Solid 
gold hands. Finest quality 
straps. $45.00 


3 FLAIR. 17 Jewels. 14K gold- 
filled case, dial and attach- 
ments. 14K solid gold hands. 

$50.00 


4 ESCORT. 17 Jewels. 14K 

gold-filled case. 14K gold-filled 

dial. Solid gold hands. 
$47.50 


& SKELETON. 17 Jewels. 14K 
gold-filled case. Solid gold 
hands. $70.00 


6 WHISPER. 17 Jewels. 14K 

gold-filled case. 14K gold-filled 

dial. Solid gold hands. 
$50.00 


BIFETIME COMPANIONS 
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7 OPERA, 17 Jewels. 14K 

solid gold case. 14K gold-f 

dial. Solid gold hands, 
$60.00 


8 GINGER. 17 Jewels. 14K 

gold filled case. 14K gold-fi 

dial. Solid gold hands. 
$657.50 


9 PADDOCK, 21 Jewels. 1 

solid gold case. 14K applied 

ure dial. Solid gold hands. 
$75.C 


10 BONUS, 21 Jewels. 1 

solid gold case. 14K solid ¢ 

hands. Best quality straps. 
$75.¢ 


11 FINESSE. 17 Jewels. 14 
solid gold case and hands. F 
est quality silkcords. $50.0 


12 ENCORE. 17 Jewels. 14 
gold-filled case and dial. So 
gold hands. Finest silk cord 

$45.0 
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HELIUM: 
To Lift Embargo on ‘Sun Gas’ 


Congress Preparing 


At Lakehurst last week Heinrich 
Bauer, one of the Hindenburg’s crew 
survivors found a robin nested in the 
girship’s twisted skeleton. To him it 
seemed the best of omens: just so 
would new life for Zeppelins arise from 
disaster. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, with no less faith, 
sought omens in Washington. As the 
Department of Commerce investiga- 
tion wound up three weeks of public 
hearings, nothing had turned up to 
soften the verdict that hydrogen is 
henceforth “out” for commercial-trans- 
port purposes. 

In Washington the director of the 
Zeppelin Luftschiffbau heard good 
news: a Cabinet committee, appointed 
by the President to report on this coun- 
try’s embargo on helium, favored per- 
mitting purchases by Germany, “except 
for military use.’”’” Almost without ex- 
ception, witnesses before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee were en- 
dorsing legislation to that end. 

Eckener himself testified: “One is 
unable to shoulder any longer the re- 
sponsibility of operating airships filled 
with hydrogen. We must change over 
to the use of safe helium ... Without 
your assistance . . . we cannot con- 
tinue.” Asked about the military use 
of airships, he stated Germany had 
abandoned all such plans by the end of 
the war. Against planes their use in 
Europe would be “impossible.” 


Sun Gas: In 1868, twenty-six years 
before it was found on earth, a French 
astronomer, J. Jannsen, proved the ex- 
istence of a “new” chemical element in 
the sun’s corona. The name helium 
(Greek for sun) was an obvious choice. 

Then scientists found traces of the 
gas in many minerals, in a number of 
natural gases, even in the earth’s at- 
mosphere (one part in 185,000). But 
nowhere save in the Southwestern 
United States has helium yet been 
found in commercially workable con- 
centrations. These natural-gas sup- 
plies have been located with -a total 
estimated helium content of 10;000,000,- 
000 cubic feet—enough to take care of 
twenty large airships for 75 years. 


Helium possesses 92 per cent of hy- 
drogen’s lifting buoyancy and is abso- 
lutely noninflammable—hence a valuable 
military asset. For this reason Con- 
gress in 1925 laid an embargo on the 
export of American helium. 


Chief drawback for airship operations 
has been cost. One government refinery 
at Fort Worth, Texas, spent as much as 
$400 per thousand cubic feet in its war- 
time operation and later could get the 
figure no lower than $30 a thousand. 
Another government plant at Soncy, 
Texas—the best yet opened—cut costs 
to slightly under $10 per thousand. 
Hydrogen sells for approximately $3 
per thousand. 

Last week Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
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Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
thought production in large quantities 
might drop the price of helium enough 
to compete with hydrogen. But he 
estimated the cost of delivery to Ger- 
many at almost seven times the man- 
ufactured price. Optimistically setting 
production at $5 and transportation at 
$35 makes the cost of inflating a 7,000,- 
000-cubic-foot airship in Germany 
$280,000. Thereafter careful handling 
of the ship might keep helium-replace- 
ment down to 100 per cent per year. 


a7 
FLIGHT: Britons and Americans 


Practice New York-Bermuda Run 


Time: 11:28 EST, May 25, 1937. 
Place: the Atlantic Ocean at a point 
455 miles southeast of Port Washing- 
ton,. Long Island; 328 miles northwest 
of Hamilton, Bermuda. A _ thousand 
feet above the sea a big four-engined 
fiying boat drones toward New York. 
High above, a layer of cumulus clouds 
blots out most of the sky from the 
sight of its crew. Eight thousand feet 
above the sea and higher even than the 
cumuli, another big plane speeds to- 
ward Bermuda. 
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Unable to sight each other, the two 
planes exchange vertical radio mes- 
sages: “To Capt. William Cumming 
commanding Imperial Airways ship 
Cavalier: Greetings. Weather ahead 
of you excellent but your head winds 
will hold at all altitudes into New 
York” “To Capt. Harold Gray 
commanding Pan American ship Ber- 
muda Clipper: Greetings. Weather ex- 
cellent into Hamilton. The taii winds 
are all yours.” 

At 1:13 the Bermuda Clipper nosed 
up to her mooring off the Imperial Air- 
ways base on Darrell’s Island in Ham- 
ilton Harbor. At 2:50 the Cavalier 
swung down in ponderous grace to a 
landing on Manhasset Bay off Pan 
American’s temporary Atlantic Division 
service hangars at Port Washington, 
22 miles from Manhattan. Next day 
both ships took off for their return 
flights. 

By last Sunday each had two round- 
trip survey flights to its credit. Both 
had also visited the new marine air 
base at Baltimore. Officials of both 
companies announced they expected to 
have cooperative but separate passen- 
ger services functioning on 51-hour 
schedules between Bermuda and the 
United States “before the end of June.”’ 





RUDY ARNOLD 


A ‘Cavalier’ from Bermuda 
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STAGE: Convention Delegates 
Wrangle Over Theatre’s Ills 


Several months ago Frank Gillmore, 
president of Actors Equity Association, 
and Lawrence Langner, a director of 
the New York Theatre Guild, decided 
something ought to be done about the 


‘“jlis” of the American theatre. They 
talked with producers, playwrights, 
directors, actors, stagehands, press 


agents, critics. Everybody agreed that 
it was high time for a thorough diag- 
nosis—and that a free-for-all of stage 
personalities had publicity possibilities. 
The guild provided its ace publicist, 
Helen Deutsch, and its business man- 
ager, Warren P. Munsell. 

Last week the first American drama 
clinic was held, under the sponsorship 
of an organization that existed only in 
the minds of the organizers; they 
thought they would create the Ameri- 
can Theatre Council during the con- 
clave at the Hotel Astor, New York. 

There, 342 official delegate-diagnos- 
ticians, from all branches of the pro- 
fession throughout the United States, 
spent four busy days finding a lot of 
things wrong with the theatre. But al- 
most every group of specialists found 
different ailments and advised different 
cures. Most of them saw grave errors 
in the other fellows’ opinions. 

Brock Pemberton, producer, riled the 
critics by proposing an arrangement 
with publishers whereby the producer 
could decide whether he wanted a critic 
to review the shows or reporters to 
cover them as news stories. 

Burns Mantle, New York Daily News 
veteran, challenged him: “‘No publisher 
would submit to such dictatorship ... 
There has never been a time when a 
showman, feeling that he or his attrac- 
tion has been badly treated, could not 
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have protested to the editor ... and had 
the critic called to his own defense.” 

Joseph Wood Krutch of The Nation 
doubted if criticisms had any “killing 
influence” on plays. Agreeing with 
him, William A. Brady, producer of 
plays for about half a century, cited 
outstandingly successful plays which 
critics had panned: “Floradora,” “Way 
Down East,” “Abie’s Irish Rose” (back 
for another try after a five-year run, 
1922-1927), and “Tobacco Road” (now 
in its fourth year). 


Burgess Meredith, a 28-year-old actor 
who has shot to stardom, lambasted 
the producers: “You are vestiges of a 
past era ...If any of you were good 
enough promoters ... you would be 
out there [in Hollywood] where negoti- 
ations run into big money ... Now 
something is wrong, so these Hoovers 
of Broadway call a meeting together to 
find out what they think .. .” 

Maxwell Anderson, who produces a 
blank-verse play at the drop of an 
option, blasted a barrage against cen- 
sorship and Hollywood: “The theatre 
has lived by its wits through most of 
its history . .. It will continue to live by 
its wits and to be the most important 
American art, so long as the censors let 
it alone.” On movies: “The best mo- 
tion pictures are but soup from the 
same Hollywood can ... simulacrum 
of the real thing ... a line of . . . sec- 
ondhand clothes.” 

Owen Davis, who has been writing 
successful plays for 40 years, couldn’t 
get very excited: “The theatre diffi- 
culties now, in two cases, are the same 
as 40 years ago—(1) not enough good 
playwrights, (2) not enough good 
actors.” 

One of the thirteen sessions was de- 
voted to The Road, but no loud voices 
sounded the ancient cry against second- 
and third-rate companies playing 
Broadway successes on tour. Robert 


T. Haines, an actor, asked for more 
plays that would please audiences away 
from..Broadway. J. Howard Reber, a 
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Philadelphia attorney, charged pro- 
ducers with “deliberately killing a large 
proportion of the theatre audiences jp 
the large cities a short distance from 
New York .. . by using these cities as 
dog towns for tryouts... charging 
regular prices.” 

The dramatists’ meeting produced the 
only concrete accomplishment of the 
convention. Sidney Howard, as president 
of the Dramatists Guild, announceg 
plans for the establishment of eight ty 
fifteen fellowships for new playwrights 
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J. Howard Reber, lawyer, rests the case after charging producers with ‘murder’ . .. Sidney Howard talks about plans for playwrights 


probably of $1,000 each. John Golden, 
producer, donated $5,000 to the fund. 

When all the meeting, eating, and 
speaking was over, Gillmore outlined 
some generalities the delegates hoped 
would come to something: an inter- 
national convention in 1939, the year 
of the New York World’s Fair... 
trial performances for young play- 
wrights and directors ... a “pool” of 
actors who would be hired at guaran- 
teed annual salaries and a managerial 
“clearinghouse” to finance plays... 
one-night-a-week early curtain for the 
convenience of suburbanites .. . limita- 
tion of the length of speeches at the 
next convention. 

One thing the conclave forgot: to 
create the American Theatre Council, 
a regularly constituted body to carry 
on the work. Supposedly, this was the 
prime purpose of the meeting. 


SCREEN 


This Is My Affair (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): A vivid re-creation of the 
early 1900s, complete with slang, songs, 
and vaudeville turns, distinguishes this 
otherwise uninspired story of a G-man 
who bores from within a gang of crim- 
inals. Whimsically crediting Dan 
Cupid as casting director, the studio 
presents Barbara Stanwyck and Robert 
Taylor in the leading roles. The off- 
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en romantic team receives excellent 


re 
“a -ecreen support from Frank Conroy 


as President McKinley, Sydney Black- 
mer as Teddy Roosevelt, and Victor 
McLagien as a fun-loving bank robber. 


| Met Him in Paris (Paramount): 
An American girl (Claudette Colbert) 
vacationing abroad thinks she can spend 
a platonic week in Switzerland with 2 
playboy novelist (Robert Young). A 
suspicious playwright (Melvyn Doug- 
las) thinks she can’t and invites him- 
self along as chaperon. The resulting 
farce bounces from the sophisticated to 
the slapstick; skijoring, bobsledding, 
and other yodeling pastimes bridge wide 
gaps in the plot. 


EXHIBITION: 
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The World’s in Love (Viennese 
Film): Revolving complacently about a 
case of mistaken identity beside the 
Blue Danube, this adaptation of Franz 
Lehar’s operetta “Clo Clo” is enlivened 
by amiable comedy—chiefly the con- 
tribution of Leo Slezak—and a tuneful 
score, pleasantly sung by the Conti- 
nental star, Marta Eggerth. 


The Girl Said No (Grand National): 
A taxi dancer (Irene Hervey) extracts 
$1,000 from a Broadway wise guy (Ro- 
bert Armstrong), and his attempts to 
get it back serve as a springboard for 
the screen’s first try at Gilbert and 
Sullivan—sung by Vera Ross, Vivian 
Hart, Frank Moulan, and William Dan- 
forth. 
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In New York last week 103 children of Chinese parents showed their 


artistic talents under the auspices of the Chinese Art Club. This group, founded twenty 
months ago, seeks to promote fellowship and a keener appreciation of all arts as well as a 
reciprocal interest in American and Chinese culture. The exhibitors ranged in age from 2 to 
16; all but ten were born in this country. Few showed any Oriental influence in their work, 
and the pictures as a whole had the varying values of any juvenile show. 

0p—two entrants discuss the Lincoln portrait in charcoal by 15-year-old William Doong. 
Center—Gene and Roy Chu, sons of Chinatown’s leading pharmacist; they displayed their 
native calligraphy. Roy, aged seven, is also interested in Chinese music and likes to get up a 


band of Celestial instruments. 
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NAZIS: Catholic 


Distresses Propaganda Minister 


‘Immorality’ 


“In Germany one law reigns, and it 
is not the law of the Vatican.” 

Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels went 
through all the standard Nazi gestures. 
He pointed, shook his fist, stretched his 
thin lips in a grim grin. He hurled his 
fiery oratory against the Swastika-fes- 
tooned walls of Berlin’s Deutschland 
Hall, and 20,000 loyal Nazis egged him 
on. 
Through Goebbels, the Reich last 
week pointed, grinned, and shook its 
fist at the Roman Catholic Church. The 
little Minister of Propaganda had taken 
the job of replying to the latest Cath- 
olic attack on Hitlerism—by George 
Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago (reported in NEWS-WEEK, May 
29). But Goebbels went beyond that 
issue to a defiant defense of the arrests 
of thousands of German priests and 
monks for so-called immorality and per- 
version. The Vatican received the most 
violent tongue-lashing ever uttered by 
a Nazi official. 

“Mundelein . .. in the course of a 
public speech in which he insulted the 
Fuehrer ... and referred to me as the 
crooked German Minister of Propa- 
ganda, said that these trials were staged 
only to harm the persecuted Catholic 
Church ...I speak in the name of 
thousands of German parents who think 
with fear and disgust that their own 
innocent children might some time be 
morally and physically corrupted in 
this way by unscrupulous seducers. . 
This sex plague must and will be ruth- 
lessly extirpated.” 

The galleries shouted “Traitors! 
Hang them! Out with them!” 

Goebbels touched on the fundamental 
point in the Church-State struggle— 
Hitler’s attempt to take 2,000,000 chil- 
dren out of church schools and edu- 
cate them to Nazidom. “The church 
should tend to the beyond, and we will 
attend to earthly things. We attend 
to the life and bread of the people.” 

The Propaganda Minister blustered 
an ominous peroration: “I speak in 
the name of thousands of decent priests 

. who view with heavy hearts the 
grievous decline and decay of the 
church. I venture to express the hope 
that out of the midst of these very 
circles a regeneration will come.” In 
those words observers saw a threat to 
establish a schismatic German Catholic 
Church, independent of Rome. 

At his Summer home in Castel Gan- 
dolfo, Pope Pius XI made no direct 
answer. But his Holiness had two aces 
up his sleeve: at any time he could 
publish the White Paper, a detailed 
statement of the church’s side of the 
controversy; or the report of a German 
Bishops’ committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the “immorality” trials. Sat- 
urday, the Pope blessed a band of pil- 

from the German Rhineland: 
“Now it is necessary to pray fervently 
to the Lord.” 

















GOLF: Sweeny and Shute Shoot 
To Amateur and Pro Victories 


For Americans the most elusive 
major golf title is the British Amateur; 
only three have ever won it—Jess 
Sweetser in 1926, Bob Jones in 1930, 
Lawson Little in 1934 and 1935. 

When only a handful of United States 
linksmen—none of them well-known— 
teed off in the event at Sandwich last 
week, the chances of an American vic- 
tory seemed nil. But Robert Sweeny, 
a 25-year-old New Yorker who now 
lives in London, took a liking to the 
slow American-type greens and upset 
the dope. 

Cheered on by Merle Oberon, film 
star, who followed him day after day, 
Sweeny conquered eight opponents in 
a row. In the finals, he closed out 
Lionel Munn, 50-year-old Irish lawyer, 
by sinking an 18-foot putt for a deuce. 

Sweeny polished off the rough edges 
of his game at Oxford. Before that he 
went to Canterbury School in New Mil- 
ford, Conn. There he was a proficient 
baseball pitcher, football star, and div- 
ing expert. Studies received as little 
attention as possible. Every free mo- 
ment was spent on the school’s rustic, 
bunkerless seven-hole golf course. 
Rainy days, Sweeny. putted on a living- 


room carpet. 
. . 


Of all top-flight golfers, Hermon 
Densmore (Denny) Shute seems to 
have the least crowd appeal and draws 
smaller galleries than anyone else. He 
received a minimum of attention for 
winning the British Open in 1933. At 
Oakmont, Pa., two years ago, when the 
tall, grim West Virginian had an ob- 
vious chance to win the U. S. Open 
in the stretch, only a scant few, in- 
cluding his wife, dogged his heels. Last 
week at Oakmont he defeated Harold 
McSpaden one up on the 37th hole, re- 
taining his Professional Golfers Asso- 
ciation title. Confined only to pros, the 
P.G.A. is the stepchild of big tourna- 
ments and receives far less ballyhoo 
than the National Open or the National 
Amateur. 
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TRACK: Negroes Step in East; 


Vaulters Soar in California 


In the I. C. 4-A meet at Randall’s 
Island, New York City, John Woodruff, 
6-foot-4, 180-pound Pittsburgh Negro, 
won the quarter mile and half mile. 
His.team won the meet. Ben Johnson, 
5-foot-7, 150-pound Columbia Negro 
won the 100- and 220-yard dashes, and 
the broad jump. His team finished sec- 
ond, one-half point behind Pittsburgh. 

In Los Angeles last week, Bill Sefton 
and Earle Meadows won Southern Cal- 
ifornia the Pacific Coast conference 
title by pole vaulting 14 feet 11 inches 
—an all-time high. Both wanted to at- 
tempt a 15-foot jump, but they had 
already cleared the highest notch at 
which the bar could be set. 
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TENNIS: Ailing Australian, 
No Match for Alert American, 


Two weeks ago only the most Da- 
triotic writers conceded the Unita 
States* a good chance to eliminat, 
Australia in the Davis Cup matches 
Don Budge, freckled, red-haired heap 
pole, appeared to be the only Americay 
capable of blazing through to an jp. 
ternational racquet victory. Australi 
had two such stars: the veterans Adrian 
Quist and Jack Crawford. 

While the Australians worked op 
their strokes, morning and afternoon, 
Budge and his question-mark doubles 
partner, Gene Mako, motored at , 
snail’s pace from California to Forest 
Hills. When they finally arrived at the 
West Side Tennis Club, both had auto. 
mobile legs and bad court judgment. 

Walter L. Pate, nonplaying captain, 
and Sam Hardy, his assistant, spent 
gloomy days watching Bryan (Bitsy) 
Grant rally with Frankie Parker. One 
had to.be picked to support Budge in 
the singles but neither seemed worthy. 
Grant lacked his usual steadiness: 
Parker, besides having a soft forehand, 


Walter Pate, Sam Hardy, and Bryan (Bitsy) Grant 
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Pre-match favorites: Jack Crawford, Vivian McGrath, Clifford Sproule, Adrian Quist, Jack Bromwich 


developed eye trouble caused by a cinder 
that couldn’t be found. 

Finally Pate and Hardy selected 
Grant for the No. 2 singles post—an 
honor never conferred on him in pre- 
vious years when he was playing much 
better tennis. Most experts agreed that 
Grant had spent too much energy prov- 
ing himself superior to Parker. 

On the eve of battle, the situation 
suddenly changed. Quist, a healthy 
athlete who hadn’t been ill. half a dozen 
times in his life, suddenly came down 
with “intestinal flu.” 

Clifford. Sproule, nonplaying captain, 








would logically..have named Vivian 
McGrath in Quist’s place; but McGrath 
had acquired a flesh wound in his hand. 
So Sproule had no choice but John 
Bromwich, a promising but inexperi- 
enced 18-year-old, chiefly distinguished 
for his weird strokes—a southpaw’s 
forehand, a right-hander’s serve, two 
hands on the racquet for shots at his 
right. 

The news of Bromwich substituting 
for Quist acted like a tonic on the spirits 
of the American team. Likewise it un- 
settled the Australians. In the open- 


ing match, Budge played like Ellsworth 


‘Intestinal flu’ sent Adrian Quist (left) 
to the side lines and raised havoc with the 
gate receipts. Few enthusiasts, like the 
lady at the right who is exhibiting her 
technique for avoiding a lame back on 
Forest Hill’s uncomfortable pews, spent 
more than two days admiring the net 
wizards: the third day’s matches, which 
normally would have drawn a capacity 
house, meant nothing after the United 
States’ double victory. : 


Vines at his best and blasted Craw- 
ford off the court—6-1, 6-3, 6-2. Then 
tiny little Grant, who has the torso of 
a jockey and the legs of a football 
player, played pat ball with Bromwich 
and outbrained him—6-2, 7-5, 6-1. Next 
day Budge and Mako sank Crawford 
and McGrath—7-5, 6-1, 8-6. 

Thus the underdog United States 
team got by a favored Australia squad 
without the loss of a single set. To 
complete the quest of the Davis Cup, 
the United States must now defeat 
Germany, and then England, the de- 
fender. 
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Born: To Glenn Cunningham, world’s. 


fastest mile runner, and the former 
Margaret Speir, a 642-pound daughter, 
in Newton, Kan. 

BirTHDAY: Dowager Queen Mary of 
England, 70, May 26. At Marlborough 
House, London, she interrupted a re- 
ception for the Prime Ministers of Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa to give an eight-minute 
audience to a Shoreditch shopkeeper 
and a tavernkeeper’s wife who brought 
her 70 carnations purchased with 1- 
penny contributions. 


... Adolph Lewisohn, New York finan- 
cier and philanthropist, 88, May 26. At 
his Ardsley, N.Y., estate he gave a din- 
ner for 42 friends and relatives. 


... Yvonne, Annette, Cecile, Emilie, and 
Marie Dionne, 3, May 28, in Callander, 
Ont. The next day, Dr. Allan Roy Da- 
foe, physician who tended their birth 
and now supervises their training, was 
54. 


... Rev. Dr. Endicott Peabody, founder 
and headmaster of Groton School, 80, 
May 30. In 1905 Dr. Peabody officiated 
at the marriage of his former student 
Franklin Roosevelt; June 30 he, will 
marry Franklin Roosevelt Jr. and Ethel 
du Pont. 

\ ee a 

Marriep: Ann Ridley Foster, New 
York debutante in 1933, and Thomas 
Le Boutillier 3rd, New York broker, in 
the Church of the Resurrection, New 
York. Best man: John Jacob Astor. 
A bridesmaid: Ethel du Pont. A guest: 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Jr. 

Divorced: Andy (Charles J. Correll) 
of Amos ’n’ Andy, blackface radio 
comics, by Marie Janes Correll, in Chi- 
cago, on grounds of cruelty. Mrs. 
Correll charged her 46-year-old hus- 
band slapped her face Christmas Eve. 

Suep: Sacha Guitry, 52, French actor, 
manager, and playwright, by Yvonne 
Printemps, 41, musical comedienne and 
Guitry’s former wife, for “back pay,” 
covering the years of their marriage 
when she received no salary for ap- 
pearing in her husband’s productions. 
Guitry’s answer: he had given her 
jewelry. 

ARRIVED: John Dos Passos, 41, Amer- 
ican novelist, in New York, from re- 
porting the Spanish civil war, confident 
the loyalists will win. 


.-- Helen Morgan, 37, torch singer who 
two months ago went abroad to live 
(“they don’t appreciate me here any 
more’), in New York, from London. 
Surrounded by reporters, she eagerly 
asked the white-haired woman who 
met the ship: “How, dear mother, are 
my tulips?” Told the tulips had been 
and gone, Miss Morgan began to weep,. 
choked out a question between ~sobs: 
“Oh, mother, couldn’t you have coaxed 
them to stay for your little girl?” 
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ACME 
Yvonne Printemps sued her ex-husband 


RECEIVED: Alfred Emanuel Smith, 63, 
ex-Governor of New York, by Pope 
Pius XI, 79, at Castel Gandolfo, Italy, 
for 30 minutes. Smith (“for the first 
time in my life there was nothing I 
could say”) presented his Holiness with 
a 10-inch solid gold model of the Em- 
pire State Building; the Pope gave him 
a photograph inscribed “Blessing with 
all my heart.” Gandolfo peasants 
thought Smith—called ‘‘Alfredo 
Schmidt” in Rome newspapers—was 
President of the United States and 
cheered him with cries of “Viva™ il 
Presidente!” 


Honorep: William Butler Yeats, 73, 
Nobel Prize-winning Irish poet, with 
the Gregory Medal, highest award of 
the Irish Academy of Letters, in Dub- 
lin. Yeats said: “This is probably my 
last public act . . . Henceforth I will 
. . . lead a butterfly existence. I will 
devote all my time to poetry.” 


ELECTED: Dr. William Hiram Foulkes, 
59, pastor of Old First Church, New- 
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Mrs.-Correl divorced her husband 
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ark, N.J., as Moderator of the 14 
Presbyterian General Assembly, j, 
Memorial Hall; Columbus, Ohio, by gy 
commissioners from 16 foreign coun. 
tries and 48 States. 


Sick List: Gordon Stanley ( Mickey) 
Cochrane, 34, manager and catcher of 
the Detroit Tigers (compound skull 
fracture): slowly recovering, at St 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York. Coch. 
rane was hit in the right temple wit, 
a ball pitched by Irving (Bump) Hag. 
ley at the New York Yankee Stadium, 
Seventeen years ago Roy Chapman, 
Cleveland Indians shortstop, died ag 
the result of a similar accident. 


«+.Thomas J. Mooney, 54, labor or- 
ganizer convicted in 1916 of the Sap 
Francisco Preparedness Day bombing 
and since denied a pardon by five Cg). 
ifornia Governors (stomach ulcer): 
moved from the San Francisco County 
Jail to the county hospital. 


.--President Manuel Quezon of the 
Philippine Commonwealth (inflamma. 
tion of the eyelids): resting, under a 
specialist’s care, in New York, on his 
way back to Manila from the Corona- 
tion. 


Diep: Dr. Alfred Adler, 67, world- 
famous Viennese psychologist, of a 
heart attack, while walking in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, where he was lecturing. 
Born of humble Jewish parents, Adler 
—who coined the phrase “inferiority 
complex”’—first became an eye special- 
ist. Then he studied psychology with 
Sigmund Freud. They parted in 1911 
because Adler claimed other than sex 
desires motivate unconscious thought. 


..-Frederic Eugene Ives, 81, inventor 
of the half-tone engraving process and 
pioneer experimenter in color photog- 
raphy, after a long illness, at Hahne- 
mann Hospital, Philadelphia. A self- 
styled ‘amateur inventor,” Ives missed 
a fortune by neglecting to patent the 
half-tone process. 


.-- Edward F. Dunne, 83, ex-Governor 
of Illinois and former Mayor of Chica- 
go, of heart and liver ailments, in his 
Chicago home. 


..- Enos Wilson, 35, richest American 
Indian, whose oil fortune was estimated 
at $3,000,000, of typhoid fever, at a 
Muskogee, Okla., hospital. 


... George Fisher Baker, 59, New York 
banker, and one of the world’s richest 
men, following an emergency operation 
for peritonitis aboard his yacht Viking 
in mid-Pacific, in Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii. George F. Baker Sr., a Morgan 
partner, left “young Mr. George’—as 
employes of his First National Bank of 
New York called him—a fortune ¢x- 
ceeding a half billion dollars. Three 
months ago he left Miami on his 200- 
foot yacht for what he described as “4 
stag cruise and my first vacation since 
I married 30 years ago.” When the 
former commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club was striken with peritonitis 
300 miles from Honolulu, a seaplane, 4 
passing liner, and a Coast Guard cut- 
ter rushed aid to the Viking; but Baker 


-died in port three days after his phy- 


sician operated. 
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Today tires can blow on cars doing 40-50-60-70 _—iIt’s a tire within a tube 


‘ ; ; —an inner reserve cham- 
tog and you can come to a safe straight-tracking stop aah ge! Ne ae 


self. with the car always under control—new LifeGuard* _ the blowout into a slow 
leak even though you 

















th Tube eliminates horror and tragedy of blowouts 

. ety of blow a hole in the tire 
- ..+ puts you in a Safety Lane. a foot long! 
“a ° . ° Time to slow down 

N° for you a tire that’s a squirming shapeless thing Time, and distance 

ican rolling drunkenly on the wheel. Not for you a = aplenty . . . that’s the reprieve Goodyear LifeGuard 
re steering wheel torn from your hands. by the uncon- = Tybes give you after a blowout. The car supported on 

: trolled power of a ditch-bound car.FortodayGoodyear _ this secondary chamber of air tracks straight down 
| engineers have eliminated the horror and tragedy of _ the road, without a violent lurch or a wabble. 
ork any blowout ... even when the tire itself is ripped 
c to shreds. This greater car safety is available in tire sizes for alJ 
ing le a“ thi b cars. Your present car needs them. Your new car 
Ha- S a reserve tire within a tube should have them. Today LifeGuard Tubes take their 


On speeding test cars at 50-60-70 miles per hour we __ place along with shatter-proof glass and the other 
dynamited, slashed, spiked and discarded 1300 different | extras of modern safer motoring. Ask your Goodyear 
designs before we found the tube construction that dealer to show you the actual tube. Study it. These 


















ex- : 
ree gives you the utmost protection against a burst tire. tubes cost more because they cost more to make. 
00- LifeGuard Tubes are built not to save 
“q THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER money but to save life! 
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ker *LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & 

hy- Rubber Company, Inc. and is protected by patents applied for 
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MATRICIDE: Jury Hears Three 


Sides of Crime, Believes None *~% 


Gladys MacKnight, 17-year-old choir ~ 
singer, threw a leg over the arm of © 
Her waist, culottes, and § 


her chair. 
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bare legs were smeared with blood... °_ 


After asking for a cigarette, she sat 


thinking for fifteen minutes. 

“T told the truth,” muttered Donald 
Wightman, her strapping, 18-year-old 
boy friend, also a chorister. “Why 
don’t you?” 

Gladys turned slowly: “So what?” 
Then she told Bayonne, N.J., police 
about the ten-hour-old death of her 
mother. Case-hardened detectives 
stared in amazement at her calm, care- 
fully worded story. 

“I asked my mother if we could have 

something to eat. My mother said: 
‘Yes, if you get it yourself.’ She had 
a butcher knife in her hand .. . Donald 
was standing behind her. My mother 
and I quarreled, and she waved the 
knife. Donald grabbed my mother and 
held her arms. I struck her on the 
head with the hatchet. After she fell to 
the floor, Donald said to me: ‘Hit her 
again!’ I did.” 
. After a panicky flight through 
Northern New Jersey, they had re- 
turned and surrendered. One detective 
said of Gladys: “She’s the coldest one 
I’ve seen in 25 years.” 

That was nine months ago.. Last 
week their ten-day trial for murder 
ended. Donald’s love had turned to 
hate. Gladys had repudiated her con- 


fession and told the jury a new version. 


of the. killing. 

She and Donald planned to play ten- 
nis, she said, and went to her home for 
an early dinner. Mrs. MacKnight walked 


into the kitchen, found Donald making: 
love to her, and brandished a knife:~ 
Gladys grappled with her; Mrs. Mac#. 


Knight fell to the floor, blood gushing 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Burton J. Hendrick views without alarm 


from her head. Gladys looked around 
and saw Donald clutching a reddened 
ax. “Donald did it.” 

Gladys smiled while the boy testified 
bitterly. His version: he entered the 
kitchen; saw Mrs. MacKnight threaten- 
ing her daughter with a knife; he tackled 
her from behind, put his hand over her 
mouth to keep her quiet; she slumped 
to the floor; Gladys had a bloody hatch- 
et in her hand... .“‘Gladys did it.” 

The State insisted both had com- 
mitted-+ premeditated murder. The 
prosecutor displayed a picture of Gladys 
taken at the Bayonne police station 
nine hours after the crime. It showed 
her with arms folded, smiling—‘The 
Gladys the ‘State has been picturing to 
you—a cold, unfeeling, and brutal girl 
who killed her mother.” 


Deliberating only three hours, the 
jury found both guilty of second-degree 
murder, punishable by 1- to 30-year 
sentences. Gladys shed a single tear. 
Donald shouted at his ex-sweetheart: 
“You—you made a murderer out of me!” 
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Murder turned Gladys MacKnight away from Donald Wightman 
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CONSTITUTION: An Exciting 
Biography of a Piece of Paper 


Burton J. Hendrick won his fry 
Pulitzer literary prize in 1920 ag og. 
author, with Admiral William S. Sims 
of “The Victory at Sea.” Since they 
he has twice repeated on his own—jp 


1922 with “The Life and Letters of 


Walter H. Page” and in 1928 with “Th, 
Training of an American.” 

When the Pulitzer committee as. 
sembles to pick the best history pup. 
lished in 1937, they will have ty 
consider him again. For this week the 
65-year-old author presents Bulwark, 
of the Republic: A Biography of the 
Constitution (429 pages, 180,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $3.50). 

Readers need not boggle at the title. 
This volume is no dull product of 
cloistered scholarship or chambered 
logic. Hendrick, ex-journalist and 
magazine writer, brings the Constitv- 
tion to colorful and exciting life. Be- 
ginning with a vivid exposition of the 
conditions which led to its birth, he 
introduces its guardians and its enemies 
from 1787 to the present. Brilliant 
sketches of Washington, Madison, 
Marshall, Webster, Calhoun, Jackson, 
and others enliven the main pictures. 


The book shows clearly that the latest 
row over Supreme Court:reorganization 
is only one of the many furious 
wrangles the Constitution has in- 
spired during its 150 years. In 1801, 
for instance, Jefferson, takes the Pres- 
idential oath-from John Marshall; the 
great Democrat will soon launch the 
first Presidential attack on the Supreme 
Court—last government stronghold of 
the Federalists—and the smiling jurist 
knows it. Hendrick does not fail to 
point out the parallel between these two 
strong men and two others, in identical 
posts, who faced each other in Wash- 
ington last Jan. 20. 

Thanks to Marshall’s adroit strategy, 
the court survived Jefferson’s onslaught 
with unimpaired prestige. But, time 
and again in later years, it lost caste. 
Even Marshall couldn’t force President 
Jackson to respect its decisions, and 
the court’s connivance with President 
Buchanan in the Dred Scott case be- 
came a national scandal. 

The highest court’s repute hit bottom 
in 1868 with its unanimous acquiesence 
in Congressional action depriving the 
bench of jurisdiction over Reconstruc- 
tion laws. Yet this acquiescence, Hend- 
rick notes, was not merely supine. It 
was based on Article III, Section 2, of 
the Constitution, which has apparent- 
ly been overlooked by New Dealers. 

The section reads in part: “In all 
Cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, and those 
in which a State shall be Party, the 
supreme Court shall have original Ju- 
risdiction. In all the other Cases be- 
fore mentioned, the supreme Court shall 


have appellate Jurisdiction, both 4s to 
Law und Fact, with such Exceptions 
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“I want my boy’s first car to be a FORD” 


“I’ve knocked around the 
world a lot in my time. And 
everywhere I went I found 
Ford cars . . . licking sand 
and rocks out West years ago 
... crawling along a camel 
path in Turkestan .. . pull- 
ing through deep snow on 


the Yukon. 


“A man gets a friendly 
feeling for a car that’s stood 


by him in strange places. I’ve 
had Fords of my own ever 
since I settled down... 
Model T, Model A, and V-8 
—I drove ’em all in turn and 
they were all honest, depend- 
able cars. 


“That’s the kind I want 
my boy to begin with. These 
new Fords, now—they’re 
safe and smooth and easy to 


handle. They’ve got the best 
brakes I ever felt underfoot. 
And they go a long ways on 
a little gas. 


“You let the boy pick out 
any model you’ve got in the 
place that he likes. As long 
as it’s got the Ford name on 
it, I know it’s all car!” 


FORD @ V8 
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and under such Regulations as the Con- 
gress shall make.” 

The Congress of 1868 voted that the 
Reconstruction laws were “exceptions” 
and that the court therefore could not 
pass upon them. Hendrick wonders 
why modern Democrats didn’t follow 
suit. The National Recovery Act and 
other overruled legislation could have 
been entirely and constitutionally re- 
moved, he believes, from the jurisdic- 
tion of the nine Justices. 

The book is not all Supreme Court. 
Plenty of treason and devotion, nul- 
lification and loyalty provide variety. 
But the ups and downs of the celebrated 
tribunal are certainly among the live- 
liest sections. 

Hendrick writes without prejudice, 
and his knowledge of the past inclines 
him to view the present without alarm. 
“This nation has weathered ‘crisis’ after 
‘crisis’ in the course of a hundred and 
fifty years, and popular liberties will 
survive, whatever the outcome of the 
present contention. The wings of the 
Supreme Court have been ‘clipped’ be- 
fore and they may undergo this mu- 
tilation again. Its story has been an 
alternating one of power and weakness; 
even though it suffer another curtail- 
ment in the present generation, it will 
undoubtedly rise into strength in the 
future.” 


© 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Crusades. ~By« Hilaire Belloe: 
821 pages, 99,000 words. Index. Bruce, 
Milwaukee. $3. The Catholic Church’s 
great lay man-of-letters views the 
medieval religious wars from the mili- 
tary angle. An ominous epilogue warns 
Christian civilization that Islam, dor- 
mant these many centuries, only waits 
for the propitious moment to rise and 
annihilate her ancient enemy. 


Bugles Blow No More. By Clifford 
Dowdey. 493 pages, 183,000 words. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. The bugles 
emphasize Southern tunes in this novel 
of Richmond during the overwritten 
Civil War. Against the rich back- 
ground of the Confederate capital, the 
. author projects a stock romance— 
plebeian meets aristocratic girl. 


Before I Forget. By Burton Rascoe. 
875 pages, 151,000 words. Appendixes. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3. Ram- 
bling, gossipy memoirs of an eminent 
literary handy man who saw action in 
the great Chicago newspaper war when 
Patterson’s Tribune and Hearst’s Ex- 
aminer were delivered by mobsters. 
There are frequent glimpses of Amer- 
ica’s famous writing men and much 
ado about the author’s early years. 


Mrs. Copeland’s Guest Book. By 
Frances 8. Copeland. 127 pages, 21,000 
words. McKay, Philadelphia. $1.50. The 
wife of Senator “Royal 8S. Copeland 
offers some rules for Washington 
hostesses and, scorning juicy gossip, 
retails a few anecdotes like this: “I 
was once seated next to Mr. Justice 
McReynolds .. . He said: ‘Well, what 
shall we talk about? I like the Singer 
sewing machine best, do you?’” 
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BONDS: Court Approval of Old-Age Plan 


Puts New Life in U. S. Government Securities 


“The bond quotations are the best an- 
swer. They all went up.” Secretary 
Morgenthau, asked for Treasury reac- 
tion to the Supreme Court’s validation 
of the Social Security Act, merely re- 
ferred inquirers to the government-bond 
market, where prices had staged a 
smart advance. 

The Secretary’s reply didn’t mystify 
banks and insurance companies. These 
institutions—biggest investors in “gov- 
ernments’’—knew that upholding of the 
act last week had exerted two bullish 
factors: it had lessened the chances of 
further large government borrowing in 
the open market and had assured Treas- 
ury issues millions of dollars of future 





WIDE WORLD 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, bond buyer 


support in the shape of Social Security 
funds. 


INVESTMENT: Under the SSA, two 
kinds of taxes flow into the Treasury— 
Federal Old-Age Annuity and State-un- 
employment-insurance levies. Reserves 
for both schemes are paid into Treasury 
trust funds, and these in turn are in- 
vested in government securities under 
prescribed conditions: for annuity re- 
serves, securities must yield at least 3 
per cent; for insurance reserves, the re- 
turn must equal the average interest 
rate on the public debt as of the last 
day of the previous month. 

As. chief investor of the reserves, Ar- 
thur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board, may theoretically 
purciiase securities in the open market 
or direct—in the form of “special obliga- 
tions”—from the Treasury. Hitherto, 
because market yields have fallen short 
of 3 per cent, the SSB has invested an- 
nuity-tax receipts (estimated at $225,- 


000,000 in the fiscal year 1936-37, $540. 
000,000 in 1937-38) in Treasury specia) 
obligations. The board is also believe 
to have put its imsurance reserves— 
much smaller than the annuity funds— 
in such securities. 


In effect, current procedure works 
out like this: the Treasury sells bonds 
to the SSB and uses the Security taxes 
received in payment to finance its 
deficit; hence its borrowing needs are 
lightened. 


Had the court invalidated the act 
last week, the probability of extensive 
government open-market borrowing 
might have caused a sharp fall in bond 
prices; this in turn would have wor. 
ried banks by depreciating their huge 
United States bond holdings—$17,000,- 
000,000, or about half the public debt. 


ADVANCE: Maintaining firmness, “gov- 
ernments” closed last week with a gen. 
eral advance: 


Issue Price Rise oa A la to 
eek Cal date 

3%s 1946-44 106 16/32 16/32 2.22 
4s 1954-44 111 21/32 19/32 2.30 
2%s 1947-45 103 1/32 24/32 2.34 
3%4s 1956-46 110 2/32 16/32 2.47 
3s 1948-46 10417/32 21/32 2.43 
3%s 1949-46 105 18/32 2.50 
4%4s 1952-47 116 4/32 25/32 ~=—-2.47 
3%s 1952-49 104-20/32 16/32 2.68 
The week’s rise was particularly 


pleasing to Secretary Morgenthau. It 
improved prospects for the Treasury's 
June financing, details of which he 
planned to announce this week. 


° 
ANIMALS: Former Canary Firm 


Now Deals in Gours and Bongos 


Eighty years ago Louis Ruhe, a ca- 
nary breeder of Alfeld, Germany, began 
shipping his songbirds to America. He 
would cage the birds, pack them on his 
back, trudge 90 miles north to Bremen, 
and there load them on ships bound for 
this country. The business grew, and 
he soon had to cart his birds to the sea- 
port. In 1869 he opened a small office 
in New York. 


From sailors along the water front 
Ruhe and his two sons bought monkeys 
and other tropical pets which they 
shipped back to animal-loving Germans. 
In time they were handling animals 
from all over the world, supplying z00- 
logical parks, circuses, and private col- 
lectors on both sides of the Atlantic. To- 
day, the world’s largest and oldest im- 
porters of wild animals, canaries, and 
exotic birds, Louis Ruhe, Inc., has 
branches in England, France, the Neth- 
erlands, South Africa, India, Nicaragua, 
South America, and the United States. 


ADJUSTMENTS: The wild-animal trade 
reached a dead halt with the World War. 
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SEE HOW LITTLE IT COSTS NOW TO TRAVEL 


SAFELY, IN COMFORT, BY 





About one-half of those who use Pullman cars 
during the course of a year travel between places 
where the lower berth rate is $2.50 or less. A 
$2.50 lower berth rate covers a typical overnight 
journey —about 300 miles. This page pictures and 
indicates to you the cost of some of the various 
types of Pullman accommodations for such a typi- 
cal overnight journey. For longer trips, of course, 
the rates are correspondingly higher, but the ones 
quoted will give you an idea of the relatively low 
cost of Pullman service. Pullman accommodations 
may be purchased by passengers holding trans- 
portation tickets required by the railroad com- 
pany. The rates shown on this page are Pullman 
charges only and do not include the cost of rail- 
road transportation tickets. Your ticket agent or 
The Pullman Company will gladly quote rates on 
available accommodations for your next journey. 
Where“ tourist” cars are operated, berth and 
section accommodations are available at 


rates approximately half those charged be- 
tween the same places in “standard” cars. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Taking a 500-Mile Overnight Trip? 


Your Pullman accommodations would cost about 


ever HA «2s: - 6) on, eee. ta eS) ee 
Sper Rathi as eT RAR BS ae 2.00 
Single Occupancy Section . .... =... . £98.50 
Bedroom for one, $4.50; for two, each . . . . . 2.50 
Compartment for one, $5.00; fortwo, each. . . . 5.50 
Drawing Room for one, $6.25; for two,each . . . 4.50 


————(Railroad fare is in addition to these rates) 


The UPPER BERTH => 


“T’ve got to get plenty of sleep, at night,” says 
Miss Helen Reese, actress. “And I sure get it 
on a Pullman when I am on tour.” Miss Reese 
always takes an upper (illustrated at right). That’s 
the accommodation she prefers. Miss Reese’s 
upper berth costs her $2 for her usual overnight 
trip—20% less than she would pay for a lower 
for the same trip. 


All testimonial statements in this advertisement were furnished without compensation 


The LOWER BERTH } 


“Tuck me into a Pullman lower 
and I’m the happiest girl alive,” 
says Kay Campbell, radio art- 
ist. Miss Campbell calls her 
journeys” Pullman Pilgrimages” 
—and writes appreciatively of 
Pullman service. Like the ma- 
jority of all Pullman travelers, 
her preference is for the come 
fortable lower berth (illustrated 
above). When she makes a typi- 
cal overnight trip, it costs her 
only $2.50. 





The ear 


“I wonder if folks real- 
ize how economically 
they can enjoy Pullman 
comfort,” says Tom 
Walsh of Quaker Lace 
Co. Mr. Walsh likes the 
Single Occupancy Sec- 
tion (illustrated above). 
Only the lower is made 
into a bed at night. By 
day, both seats are his. 
On a typical overnight 
trip, the Section costs 
Mr. Walsh only $1 more 
than the lower. 








Pullman and Rail —The safe way to go and the sure way to get there 












Out of the hold after 9 days 


Keepers must yank the llama from 


its crate 
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WILD 
ANIMALS 


Louis Ruhe, Inc., world’s largest 
wild-animal dealers, last- week _re- 
ceived their biggest shipment since 
1929. Alfred Havemeier (wearing 
beret) accompanied the animals 
on the trip from the Ruhe animal 
park in Hanover, Germany, to 
Woodside, Long Island, and su- 
pervised feeding, watering, nurs- 
ing, and uncrating. 

None of Ruhe’s biggest compet- 
itors—Meems Brothers and W:z 
Frank Buck (‘Bring "Em B 
Alive’), Carl Hagenbeck, and’ 
Henry Trefflich—collect and im- 
port animals on such a big scale. 
Last week’s shipment, the eighth 
this year, included 30 flamingos, 
8 baboons, 20 ostriches, 12 llamas, 
8 antelopes, 3 cassowaries, 6 axis 
deer, one .pair of Indian buffalo, 
one pair of jaguars, 2 zebras, 2 
pairs of kangaroos, 10 maras, 2 
king vultures, 30 swans of differ- 
ent species, and 2 pairs of rare 
Siberian geese. 


Two..cassowaries from Sumatra 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


Flamingos are carried to their pen 
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But Ruhe came back strongly in the suc- 
ceeding years and supplanted Carl Hag- 
enbeck as the leading dealer in supply- 
ing circuses with wild animals. Then 
the depression ruined the business all 
over again; zoos and parks had little 
money to spend. 

Last week Ruhe had certain proof that 

ood times had returned: the firm’s larg- 
est shipment of wild animals from Ger- 
many since 1929 arrived in New York. 

Although German headquarters re- 
main at Alfeld, the firm three years ago 
rented a zoological park from the near- 
py city of Hanover which had found it 
too expensive to maintain. Wild ani- 
mals and birds from all over the world 
are brought to this park. After a few 
weeks they have adjusted themselves to 
the north-temperate climate and are 
ready to be reshipped—most of them to 
the United States market. 





NEWS.WEEK BY PAT TERRY 
Heinz Ruhe, founder’s grandson 


From September to May the present 
Ruhe brothers, grandsons of the found- 
er, deal chiefly in birds for their Ameri- 
can customers. In addition to the rare 
and curious specimens for zoos, they sell 
pet shops, wholesalers, and jobbers more 
than 100,000 canaries every year. 


Ruhe’s field crew of twenty experi- 

enced men spends five or six months an- 
nually collecting wild animals in Africa, 
India, Asia, Australia, and South Ameri- 
ca. About Mar. 1 the company is ready 
to fill orders for exhibits replacing those 
lost by zoos and parks during the Win- 
ter. By the end of August, fifteen or 
more shipments will have left Germany 
for this country. 
Most of the animals are transported 
in crates. Only the very largest ele- 
phants, camels, and similarly unwieldly 
beasts travel uncaged and need to be 
hoisted on and off the ship in canvas 
hammocks. When a load arrives in New 
York, it is hauled to Ruhe’s animal park 
in Woodside, N.Y. Purchased 40 years 
ago, this farm now lies within metro- 
politan New York, less than 3 miles 
from Manhattan. 

There the animals remain until they 
are sure to have recovered from their 
Sea trip. To guard against hoof-and- 
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‘Almost 


overnight,we began 
to see results /” 


Simple to use, unbelievable in results—that’s the story of today’s 
Dictaphone. Yourecord phone calls, instead of forgetting them while 
you draw pictures. You eliminate some conferences and wind up the 
others quicker with more results. The instructions you give or take 
become alibi-proof as they are issued. 

Your secretary keeps getting things done for you all day long while you 
dictate all the thoughts you want made effective, instead of just 
simply letters. 

The matter-of-fact results when using today’s Dictaphone are al- 
most unbelievable. But the experience of many thousand men 
with this modern dictating machine can’t be laughed off. It 
does a new job. Its use is simple. Its contributions 
are big. And all the time it pays its own way. 

We'd like to bring its story to you—quickly 
—tersely —in your own office, and with no 
cost or obligation. You'll bemighty glad 
you sent for us: There’s a coupon 
below. Mailit now. 








Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto NW-6 
[1 Please let me know when “Two Salesmen in Search of an Order’’ will be exhibited in my city. 
(] I want to see your representative. 


Name __ posoiendigli ; ipescibaiaiaili 











Company neenipmnenensincinfierapidinpstrtsifesniatensateata che Sitareetaptiieninateen 


Address 











The word DICTAPHONE is the Reststered Trade-Mark of 


Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machi ries to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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NEW FUEL: At Dearoorn, oMich., last week 200 representatives of industry, science, and 
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GLOBE 


agriculture gathered for the third annual conference of the Farm Chemurgic Council. Ob- 


ject: to discuss new industrial uses for farm products. Dr. Leo M. Christensen of the Bailor 


Manufacturing Co., Atchison, Kan., reported that 250 service stations in the Midwest are now 
selling a mixture of gasoline and alcohol as motor fuel. Dr. Christensen’s company, subsi- 
dized by the Chemical Foundation of New York, makes the alcohol from corn, barley, oats, 
and other agricultural products. Motorists buy the blended fuel to help farmers expand their 
market. It costs the same as ordinary gas and, according to the Chemical Foundation, func- 


tions as efficiently. 





mouth disease, wild hogs and all cud- 
chewing animals are quarantined for 60 
days before they leave Germany and, 
according to government regulations, 
must be segregatéd for another fifteen 
days after landing’ in:the United States. 


Prices: Last year Ruhe sold more 
than $3,000,000 worth of -wild animals 
and birds. Zoos paid the greater part 
of this bill; circuses, public parks, and 
private collectors like William Randolph 
‘Hearst and W. K. Kellogg (corn flakes) 
contributed most of the balance. 


The price of an animal obviously de- 
pends on its rarity. Only three bring 
the top figure, $20,000: the giant panda, 
a bearlike beast from Northern China; 
the okapi, a purplish, short-necked gi- 
raffe; and the bongo, a variety of ante- 
lope. Ruhe’s charges for capturing any 
one of these would about equal the cost 
of a special expedition necessary to find 
a specimen—if one could be found.* 


Other high-priced zoo specimens in- 
clude the Indian rhinoceros ($10,000); 
the Indian gour, a very powerful type of 
buffalo ($5,000); and gorillas and 
orangutans ($3,000). Antelope range 
from $800 to $3,000 per pair, and os- 
triches are valued at about $700 each. 
A leopardlike cheetah, fastest of all ani- 
mals and trained by Indian maharajas 
to hunt antelope, costs $750. Monkeys 
bring the lowest prices; the common 
rhesus sells for $15, and the ringtailed 
organ-grinder variety costs $25. 

Frequently a scarce, high-priced ani- 
mal becomes relatively common in cap- 
tivity. The pygmy hippopotamus, for 


_ “At present a single giant panda and one lone okapi 
live in captivity. From Mrs. William M. Harkness 
Jr., whose husband died in China last year while search- 
ing for a giant panda, Chicago’s National Park last De- 
cember received a four-month-old specimen, the first 
ever caught. The sole captive okapi lives in the Ant- 
werp (Belgium) zoo. , 


7 


example, has been bred so successfully 
during the past 30 years by New York’s 
Bronx zoo, that today nearly every ma- 
jor zoo in the country has a specimen. 
Possibly the worst case of overproduc- 
tion has occurred in the lion family. Al- 
though Ruhe still charges about $1,000 
for capturing a prime king of beasts, 
this animal has multiplied so fast in cap- 
tivity that zoos can buy all they want 
from each other—at $100 apiece. 
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Calls Its Thefts “Borrowing 


Mrs. Helen Harper explained why 
she stole $57,824.60 from the Hoi 
Meredith Lumber Corp. of New York 
where she worked as a bookkeeper: 
“I lived in a nice section of Great Neck 
The people there lived well. I wanteg 
to live the same way.” 

The 33-year-old brunette took the 
money in small amounts over a sgix. 
year period, forging checks and cover. 
ing up her defalcations by “juggling” 
the books. When accountants started 
examining the records last December. 
she fled to California, but later re. 
turned and gave herself up to the 
police. “I knew they’d catch up with 
me anyway, and besides I wanted ty 
see my daughter” (Helen, aged 10). 

Last week Judge George L. Donnellan 
in New York’s General Sessions Court 
sentenced Mrs. Harper to three to six 
years. Her attorney had pleaded for 
leniency, asserting that her husband 
James Harper, was really responsible 
for her crime: “She was completely 
under his domination through fear and 
love . . . He squandered the money 
while she lived on tea and buns.” But 
the court ruled: “She must be punished 
as a deterrent to others.” 


Stupy: Many. details of Mrs. Har. 
per’s case are typical of women’s 
embezzlements. 

Three months ago the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Baltimore 
issued a report on 1,001 employes, 
mostly men, who stole money or prop- 
erty from business firms (NEWS-WEEK, 
Feb. 13, 1937, page 30); this week the 
firm released a similar study of 400 
women. 

Boiled down to one composite case, 
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EMBEZZLERS: Female Specie, } 






INTERNATIONAL 


SHIP’S EARS: In New York last week Hans Falk of the C. P. Goerz, Inc., Viennese 
optical firm, demonstrated a new safety device for navigating at night or through fog. Huge 
ear cups pick up the sound of a ship’s whistle or buoy bell 15 miles away. The listener ¢@" 
determine the exact direction from which the sound comes by turning the instrument until he 
hears with equal loudness in both ears. 


—— 
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the 400 reveal that the average woman 
embezzier is 35% years old, married, 
never went to coltege, and rarely drinks 
or gambles. She earns slightly less 
than $25 a week and is a trusted em- 
ploye, having worked for the same 
frm for more than five years. 

She has had a clean record in her 
previous employment and is definitely 
not the criminal type. She embezzles 
not to get money for herself, but to 
help someone else, usually her husband 
or other relative. She doesn’t feel she 
js stealing but rather borrowing money 
for a real or fancied need, with every 
intention of paying it back. 

Her peculations are spread over a 
year or two. When threatened with 
discovery, She may run away but rare- 
ly commits suicide. Caught and faced 
with the evidence, she readily con- 
fesses. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


*To assist in the job of canceling 
present ocean-mail contracts and sub- 
stituting direct subsidies to ship lines, 
Joseph B. Kennedy, chairman of the 


WIDE WORLD 


John J. Burns: $25-a-day expert 


Maritime Commission, appointed three 
experts: Judge John J. Burns, former 
general counsel of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; Jay Dunne, 
former financial adviser to SEC;- and 
Archibald R. Graustein, ex-president of 
the International Paper & Power Co. 
Kennedy wanted to pay Burns and 
Graustein $50 a day; Dunne, $35. But 
Richard W. Elliott, Acting Comptroller 
General, ruled that they would have to 
be satisfied with $25 apiece, the legal 
maximum. 


* General Motors officially opened a 
hew 80-acre, $5,575,000 plant at Linden, 
NJ. It will have a capacity for as- 
sembling some 125,000 cars a year. At 
the luncheon following the dedication 
ceremonies, G.M. Chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr. announced that the corpora- 
tion planned to establish fifteen new 
manufacturing units to carry out its 
Program of decentralization. 
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® Directors of United States Steel sur- 
prised Wall Street by declaring a $2 
dividend on the preferred stock, reduc- 
ing accumulated arrears to $3.25 per 
share. Big steel was believed to be 
passing current profits along to pre- 
ferred stockholders as rapidly as_possi- 
bie so that, with arrears eliminated, 
common stockholders could be offered 
dividends, stock rights, or a new issue. 


® Frederick J. Heaslip, chairman of the 
business-survey committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, reported to the association’s 
convention in Pittsburgh that “an un- 
healthy boom situation” was disap- 


pearing. “Too many people were 
anticipating 25-cent copper, 40-cent 
rubber, and 20-cent cotton ...,An end 


has come to the rush of buying both for 
protective and speculative purposes 
. . . There should be a healthier state 
of industrial affairs with prices fluc- 
tuating within a narrower range than 
has been the case recently.” 


® Agents of the estate of Col. E. H. R. 
Green took a parcel of rare American 
bank notes to the United States Treas- 
ury for redemption at their face value, 
$198,176. In accordance with custom, 
the Treasury then chopped up and 
burned the old notes—although col- 
lectors would have paid $1,000,000 for 
them. Spokesmen for the estate ex- 
plained their action: the bills were 
duplicates in the collection that once 
belonged to the Colonel’s mother, the 
late Hetty Green; by having them de- 
stroyed, the estate increased the rarity 
—hence the value—of the remaining 
items in the collection. 


® Transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange during .May totaled only 
18,564,979 shares, marking the slowest 
month the exchange has had since 
March, 1935. 


® Because the Ford Motor Co. sells 
cars in Massachusetts, it must file a 
balance sheet with the Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corporations and 
Taxation. This provides the public 
with its only key to Ford earnings. The 
company’s 1936 balance sheet, released 
last week, showed a rise in the profit 

loss account indicating a profit of 


+ 
$26,426,698 after unrevealed dividend 


payments to Henry Ford, Mrs. Ford, 
and Edsel B. Ford, sole stockholders. 
In 1935 indicated profits amounted to 
$3,565,617, although sales totaled 1,- 
311,927 cars and trucks, 92,655 more 
than in 1936. For the first four months 
of this year Ford sold 25 per cent of all 
new cars bought in this country, Chev- 
rolets accounting for 20 per cent. 


® “Lord Astor was not a tax dodger.” 
John W. Davis last week sought to ex- 
onerate the late William Waldorf Astor, 
Viscount Astor, from a Federal charge: 
to avoid estate taxes, the American- 
born peer had transferred $46,000,000 
American property to his sons—the 
present Lord Astor and Major John 
Jacob Astor—just before he died in 
1919. A jury disagreed with lawyer 
Davis, and last week threw out the 
sons’ suit to recover $20,000,000—inher- 
itance taxes of $10,800,000 paid unde 
protest in 1922, plus interest. . 
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A lovely city ona 
southern sea’. . . 
balmy breezes, 
boats going and 
a great landlocked bay, 


coming ... 
magnificent Point Loma, gorgeous 


Balboa park . . . symphonies under 
the stars, summer racing, swim meets 
and regattas . . a new vacation 
environment for you to enjoy ... a 
place to play and a place to relax... 
SAN DIEGO, where California began 
and Mexico begins. 


Free Booklet 
Address Dept. 17-J 
San Diego-California Club 
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Smartly styled 
for Summer 


There's coolness and beauty 
in “‘Tropix’’ Paris Garters. 
Cool to look at...cool to wear. 
Frosty-crisp patterns and easy- 
stretch elastic...a welcome 
summer combination of 
authentic style and perfect 
comfort. 

To summarize... be summer- 
wise... be cool. 

Get several pair... prolong 
their wear by daily change. 
Your cool ... comfortable 
new “Tropix’’ Paris Garters 
in a variety of smart, summery 
colors at your dealer’s...now. 
Comfortably priced . . . Most 
styles, 50c. Others to $1. 


Styled by the Makers of 
“Tropix” Paris Suspenders 
and Sport Belts 
A. STEIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
TORONTO 


PARIS 


GARTERS 
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MISS ANATOMY: Plaster Lady 
Comes Apart for Public View 


In the subterranean reaches of the 
RCA Building, 67-story nucleus of 
Rockefeller Center, sits the Museum of 
Science and Industry. Modeled after 
Munich’s famous Deutsches Museum, 
the New York institution aims to ex- 
plain with working models the com- 
plexities of modern life. 

The museum’s most popular exhibit 
to date was the transparent woman 
(described in NEWS-WEEK, Aug. 29, 
1936, page 32), which went on display 
ten months ago and is now on a two- 
year tour of the United States. With 
concealed electric-light bulbs lecturers 
spotlighted attention on kidneys, liver, 
lungs, and other organs; thousands 
gaped at the model and got a working 
knowledge of circulatory- and glandu- 
lar-system intricacies. 

Gratified by the reception accorded 
the Dresden-built lady, museum officials 
started looking for something to re- 
place her. They found what they 
wanted in Sonnenberg, Germany, and 
named her Miss Anatomy; she goes on 
exhibition this week. 

Like her predecessor, Miss Anatomy 
was copied from a woman'in a Ger- 
man morgue.. Unlike her predecessor, 
she is not transparent. The new model 
is covered with removable slabs of 
plaster skin. Lecturers will remove 
them, a section at a time, and fish out 
removable plaster organs for explicit 
discussion. 

With organs and skin in place, the 
comely newcomer compares favorably 
with another comely German woman, 
Marlene Dietrich. Both are 5 feet 6 
inches tall. Miss Dietrich’s bust meas- 
ures 3614 inches; the model’s, 36. The 
actress has a 26-inch waist and a 1314- 
inch calf; the model’s figures are 27 
and 15%. 


TWINS: Doctors Take Teratoma 
From Abdomen of One-Year-Old 


Several weeks ago a farm couple liv- 
ing in Douglas County, Ore., noted a puf- 
fy lump growing on the abdomen of 
their 13-month-old daughter. When it 
grew larger day by day, they became 
alarmed and trundled the child off to 
Portland’s large Doernbecher Hospital. 

There, X-ray technicians took photo- 
graphs of what they supposed was a 
run-of-mill tumor. When Drs. Ray- 
mond E. Watkins, Lendon Howard 
Smith, and Richard B. Dillehunt, staff 
men at Doernbecher and teachers at 
the University of Oregon Medical 
School, saw the pictures, their eyes 
bulged out. Within the tumor, the X- 
ray showed faintly outlined sections of 
skull and leg bones. In short, they were 
confronted by a medical anomaly—a 
teratoma. 

The word—derived from Greek, 
meaning tumor and monster—is used 
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specifically to designate the rare cage 
where a twin brother or sister is found 
growing within the body of the gy. 
viving member of the pair. Medicine 
has no true notion as to what cause; 
this phenomenon. For lack of a bette, 
theory, it supposes that one fetus Stops 
growing and is absorbed in the body 
of the other. The little developed em. 
bryos may lie dormant for years, they 
be stimulated into resuming growth. 
they have been found in chests, brains 
bladders, livers, and abdominal cavities 

One of the first cases of such growths 
was reported to Britain’s Royal §>. 
ciety in July, 1815, by Nathaniel Hig». 
more, Dorsetshire surgeon. His cage 
report may be taken as the prototype 
for hundreds of later reports in mejj- 
cal literature: 

“I was requested by Sarah Lane, , 
poor woman of Sherborne, to visit her 
son... a lad between 15 and 16... 
His visage was extremely pallid; his 
pulse feeble, irregular .. . I prescribed 
a dose of cathartic pills ...” The boy 
died. 

Dr. Highmore excised a tumor weigh- 
ing 4% pounds. When he opened the 
tissue sac, he found a monstrous hv- 
man fetus. 

Most teratomas are observed in can- 
cer clinics, and they are often removed 
successfully. In the case of the Port- 
land baby the doctors hesitated to 
operate, since the tumor showed no 
signs of malignancy and was causing 
no apparent discomfort. Yet they 
feared it might be adhering to the ab- 
dominal wall and involving vital organs. 

Finally, last week, they decided to 
operate. With every seat in the gal- 
lery of the operating-well filled, Dr. 
Clarence W. Brunkow deftly opened 
the unnamed baby’s abdomen. For. 
tuitously, no fleshy bonds tied the 
fetal growth to the abdominal cavity of 
the patient. Predicted result of the 


operation: an uneventful recovery. 


HEREDITY: Ten years ago three 
University of Chicago professors 
started a painstaking study of twins. 
Last week Dr. Frank Nugent Freeman, 
psychologist, Dr. Horatio H. Newman, 
biologist, and Dr. Karl J. Holzinger, 
statistician, sat back and received con- 


* gratulations; the University of Chicago 


Press had just published their ‘““Twins— 
A Study of Heredity and Environment.” 
To settle once and for all the old con- 
troversy over heredity versus e..viron- 
ment as factors controlling human desti- 
nies, the trio of investigators gave 100 
sets of identical twins that had been 
reared together Stanford-Binet intelli- 
gence tests. On the average, they found 
the brighter twin to be 9 per cent more 
intelligent than his brother. 

Then they rounded up nineteen sets 
of identical twins who had been sepa- 
rated at birth and raised in different 
households. In this group they found 4 
wide gap in intelligence: the brighter 
averaged 33 per cent better on the tests 
than the duller of the pair. 

Half of the intelligence difference was 
attributed to educational facilities, 10 
per cent to social differences, 9 pe’ 
cent to health, and 31 per cent to other 
environmental causes. 
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WAR-DEBT SETTLEMENT? Ambas- 
ador Bonnet’s New Orleans announce- 
ment of France’s eagerness to settle her 
indebtedness means nothing. Treasury 
and State Department debt experts see no 
possibility of ANY major debtor paying 
for three or four years. 


McNUTT REBUKE: Top men in the 
State Department are saying U.S. Com- 
missioner McNutt’s formal edict that he 
be toasted ahead of President Quezon of 
the Philippines is the prize diplomatic 
boner of the year; say they would strongly 
rebuke him if he weren’t -responsible to 
President Roosevelt alone. Unless they 
guess wrongly, F.D.R. has already sent 
McNutt a note worded something like this: 
“Dear Paul: Why not show a sense of hu- 
mor?” 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNORSHIP: 
Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T. 
0’Connor has the inside track for the 1938 
nomination if he wants it; Postmaster 
Farley and California party machinists 
have told him so. A hitch: the Governor- 
ship pays the same as O’Connor’s Federal 
job, $10,000; he finds that salary inade- 
quate and is tempted by the thought of 
lucrative private law practice. 


TACTFUL TRANSFER: Last week’s 
shift of U.S. Consul Thomas Davis from 
hotspot Valencia to St. Johns, N.B., was 
officially labeled “routine,”-hence ignored 
in Washington dispatches, But officials 
in the Spanish loyalist capital gloated: “We 
told you so.” For months they’d muttered 
over his “pro-Franco sympathies,” telling 
Americans in Valencia that they refrained 
from demanding Davis’ recall only because 
they had learned he would soon be 
switched to the New Brunswick post. 


AIR-MAIL DELAY: The administra- 
tion is about to change its air-mail plans. 
At the time of President Roosevelt’s fa- 
mous cancellation of air-mail contracts, he 
pushed through a bill providing that all 
subsidies for air lines should end in 1938. 
Now the administration’ will ask for a new 
law postponing the date to 1940. At the 
same time, the much-discussed plan for 
putting all air lines under ICC regulation 
will probably be held up for two more 
years. 


HARLAN COUNTY SEQUEL: Sena- 
tor La Follette’s civil-liberties subcom- 
mittee will soon spring a new sensation 
rivaling its recent exposure of foul con- 
ditions in Harlan County, Ky. It’s a 3- 
to-l bet that the inquiry will involve the 
murderous Black Legion and evidence 
purporting to show that the legion had 
the financial support of one of Mich- 
igan’s best-known manufacturing con- 
cerns. Committee investigators have 
veen quietly quizzing legion members, 
including the murderer Dayton Dean. 
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For Your I nformation— 


SECURITY VISIT: Though Chairman 
Altmeyer of the Social Security Board may 
publicly deny it, he visited and talked 
with Justice Brandeis at the Justice’s home 
just a week before the Supreme Court's 
decision on the Social Security Act. Ac- 
tually, the visit could have had little effect 
since all had long conceded that Brandeis 
would support the act. 


EMPTY DIPLOMACY: German pro- 
tests to the U.S. Government have become 
a standing joke in Washington. The State 
Department realizes the German Embassy 
has to obey protest orders from home every 
time some prominent American takes a 
crack at Nazis; in turn, the embassy knows 
the department can do nothing because free 
speech prevails here. So both sides go 
through the rigmarole with tongues in 
cheek. What Goebbels called an “ener- 
getic protest” over the Mundelein speech 
was actually an informal chat between a 





ANSWERING A QUERY 


“Where,” scores of readers have 
asked, “do you get your facts?” 

For Your INFORMATION is the 
work of no single writer or single 
group. Rather, it is the work of 
30-odd men scattered over the 
world—ace correspondents, com- 
mercial experts, and others whose 
business it is to know what’s going 
on. Their reports, weeded out and 
checked against each other, tell in 
condensed fashion what's behind 
to-day’s news and what’s to be ex- 
pected in tomorrow’s. 











German and an American subordinate in 
Washington. 


PRESS RUMPUS: One of Washing- 
ton’s hottest stories got little publicity last 
week because it concerned newspaper men 
themselves. It all started (as partly revealed 
here last week) when Richard H. Waldo, 
editor of McClure Syndicate, broadcast a 
“confidential memo” to newspaper editors 
telling a fantastic story about the Presi- 
dent’s physical and mental health. It was 
this incident that led correspondents to 
vote to ban “tipsters” from White House 
press conferences. 

Round Two: Later governors of the 
National Press Club called Waldo from 
New York to explain why he shouldn’t 
be expelled for spreading “false and malli- 
cious” reports about “a fellow member” 
(F.D.R.). In a stormy 3-hour trial, the 
governors decided the story was complete- 
ly untrue but delayed final action largely 
because (1) several members thought the 
intent was not malicious and (2) many 
held that a social organization shouldn’t 
pass on professional ethics. 


(NO PART OF THIS OR THE NEXT PAGE MAY BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT WRITTEN PERMiaSION) 
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WAGE AND HOUR LAW? Bill is al- 
most certain to pass this session after a 
long fight; will be a strong law, though 
it may differ vastly from the present 
draft. Ben Cohen, who framed the bill, 
admits it’s now imperfect—presumably 
because F.D.R. suddenly decided to rush 
it to Congress, cutting short the syste- 
matic drafting process. To avoid snip- 
ing at details, specific wage and hour 
figures won’t be inserted till late in the 
fight. Basic wage figure will probably 
be about $15; hour limit is likely to be 
40. (Green and Lewis now demand 30.) 


TAX MUDDLE: The President’s sud- 
den demand for plugging tax loopholes 
represents a reversal of plans and muddies 
up the whole tax question. The new plan 
may open the way for major revisions, but 
it’s still likely that the sweeping changes 
will be held over till 1938. 

...Congressional investigations of 
wealthy “tax dodgers,” almost certain to 
follow F.D.R.’s tax message, are calculated 
to bring these results: (1) to pave the 
way for stiffer levies on the rich, (2) to 
blame the wealthy for the fact that tax 
receipts fell below expectations, (3) to en- 
hance New Deal popularity, as attacks on 
the “antisocial rich” always do, (4) to di- 
vert attention from the court-plan fizzle. 


NEW MARCHES: Now that the re- 
lief debates in Congress are getting hot, 
it’s a certain prediction that WPA work- 
ers will soon stage marches on Washing- 
ton. At least one march is already being 
organized. 


TRIVIA: The Department of Agricul- 
ture has nettled the TVA by trying to hire 
away its personnel director . . . During his 
five-month apprenticeship in the White 
House secretariat, Son James Roosevelt 
hasn’t been credited with a single major 
boner, a near record for Roosevelt secre- 
taries . . . Isador Lubin, head of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, has turned down 
a $25,000-a-year private job because he 
didn’t like the corporation’s policies .. . 
The Ladies’ Home Journal has reached a 
new all-time circulation high (3,017,000) 
since it began publishing Mrs. Roosevelt's 
autobiography. 


ARMS RACE IN BRAZIL: Germany 
and Japan are quietly battling for. large 
land concessions in Brazil for producing 
war materials. Germany is trying hard- 
est to get rubber land in the Acre region; 
Japan, to get manganese mines in the State 
of Minas Geraes. Both nations have sent 
corps of technical men to advise their con- 
suls in dickering for concessions. 


NAZI HUNGER: Most of the stories 
of a severe German food shortage during 
the last few months have been gross ex- 
aggerations, but some of them may come 
true in the late Summer and Fall. Recent 
weather has all but wrecked crops in many 
parts of the country. 


ITALIAN-JEWISH BALLYHOO: 
Don’t take too seriously last week’s big- 
headlined stories citing a strong anti-Semi- 
tie editorial in the Popolo d'Italia as an 
indication that Italy will stage a major 
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drive against Jews. Actually, the so-called 
“Editorial” was a book review printed on 
page 3, and no other Italian papers men- 
tioned it. Italy’s Semitic population is so 
small that she has no “Jewish problem”; 
occasional press attacks are mainly sops to 
friendly Germany. Y= 


=*- 


PARIS-VALENCIA LINK: .Amidéall 
the claims of France’s neutrality in the 
Spanish war, don’t overlook the frequent 
Paris-to-Valencia trips made by Leon Jou- 
haux, head of the French labor confedera- 

tion. As one of the unofficial chiefs of the 
al C ant French Popular Front government, Jou- 
haux has served as undercover liaison man 
between France and the loyalists during 
every crisis. He was on the job in Valencia 
when the new loyalist Cabinet was formed. 


Worn SY 


~~ 


JAPANESE FASCISM: A dozen new 
signs indicate that Japan will soon have 
a “National Party,” inspired by Premier 
Hayashi and definitely Fascist in program 
(see page 20). General Tatekawa, who 
was retired after last year’s revolt, is a 
good bet for nominal head of the party. 


NEW JEWISH HOME: Plans are 
afoot in France to turn Madagascar into a 
home for 3,000,000 Jews, mostly refugees 
from Poland. Minister of Colonies Moutet 
has approved the idea—without saying 
who'll foot the bill. If the project ma- 
terializes, the world will have three Jew- 
ish “nations”—Palestine, Birobidjan (So- 
viet Jewish Republic in Siberia) , and Mad- 
agascar. 

































All Electric... Full Automatic U.S. IN ETHIOPIA: US. indirectly fi- 


_ fein dp 7 CALCULATOR nanced a considerable part of Italy’s Eth- 

iopian campaign, it’s now revealed. Italy 
two years ago seized about $50,000,000 
ad worth of American securities held by Ital- 


-| ians, paid for them at market prices, held 

The Revolutionary advanced them, and made a nice profit from the 
calcula that read subsequent rise in the New York stock 
tor ily shoulders market. The money went into the Ethi- 


the added figure-work opian adventure. 


March on with MARCHANT’S unequalled 


Silent Speed. Answers all figure prob- FRANCE’S OUTLOOK: Despite peri- 
lems far faster than any other calcu- odic alarms, it’s better than even money 
pel peg! yee de paper that the Blum government will last until 
ilber)eeer tieies Goes er halts! Autumn. Impartial opinion is that Blum 
Its all-electric operation, with one-hand is doing a pretty good job—although big 
keyboard control, enables the operator business opposes him, small businessmen 


to work faster and with far less effort. 


MARCHANT’S foolproof accuracy elim- 
inates all risks of human error. Com- 
pletely automatic—no strokes to count, 
no bars to hold down! True-figure proof 
dials; perfect 3-dial alignment; com- FOREIGN NOTES: French suffragettes 


are turning against him, and labor extrem- 
ists constantly embarrass him by pushing 
him further to the Left than he wants to go. 


plete carriage capacity carry-over; posi- believe they’re finally near victory; the 
tive electric clearance; and countless 5 gio 
other new and exclusive MARCHANT French Senate, which has been the main 
features! obstacle to woman suffrage, now shows 
signs of believing that Frenchwomen, tra- 

M A RC A A NT ditionally conservative, would be a needed 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 9| DUlwark against the Leftist trend . . 


Prize joke among diplomats: the Soviet’s 


Service Throughout the World recent announcement that 150 pickpockets 
HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. and thieves were so “inspired” by the new 
Get All important MARCHANT Facts Now! Constitution that they gave themselves up 


P . . » Mussolini, pleased over Italy’s prop- 




















Marchant Calculating Machine Company aganda broadcasts to foreign countries (in 
oe eae NW-6-5 J ten languages), is rushing work on the 
Please send me further MARCHANT world’s most powerful short-wave station, 

information without cost or obligation. to be finished within a year. 
Name. WALL STREET GRATUITY: Believe 
Address it or not, members of the N.Y. Stock Ex- 
City State change must shell out $15 apiecé as a 
gift to the Rockefeller estate. John D. Sr. 
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was a member of the exchange, and ¢, 
tom decrees that members make the con. 
tribution to the estate of any member whe 
dies. The donations will total $20,625, 


LONDON MARKET REPRISAL; f, 
pect tighter securities trading rules in Lon 
don shortly. There'll be bigger margin 
quirements, designed to keep out the Amer. 
ican money which has been flowing to the 
London exchange because of rigid traj 
ing requirements here. The British gy 
their normal price trends are being bad 
disturbed by Americans’ speculative op. 
erations. 


TIRE RISE: Prices of tires and other 
rubber products won’t climb as rapidly in 
the next few months as has been widely 
predicted, may not even climb as much x 
prices generally. Reason: crude rubber’s 
price is expected to drop as a result of 
increased export quotas in rubber countrie:, 


CINEMA CONFLICT: Britain’s wa; 
against American films, predicted here lay 
month, has been openly declared. Th 
British Board of Trade, under maximum 
pressure, is on the verge of upping the 
dime-afoot tariff, restricting imports of 
“inferior American films,” and __ putting 
pressure on the dominions to limit U. §, 
movies. British picture trade will talk 
peace only in the unlikely event that this 
country «grees to use a much bigger supply 
of English films. 


ENTERTAINMENT LINES: George 
Jean Nathan turned down $50,000 for 
four weeks’ work as a movie actor; the 
role offered was that of the critic in “Stage 
Door,” a character patterned after Nathan 
himself ... Despite widespread complaints 
against “double features,” Middle West 
movie chains are now offering triple fea. 
tures in hopes of counteracting the box 
office slump that followed the outlawry of 
“bank nights” . . . Jackie Coogan, once- 
famous child star, has been signed as leader 
for a stage orchestra on the Pacific Coast. 


TRICK LAMPS: Watch out for sales 
men of “White Argon” lamp bulbs, play- 
ing on the recently publicized develop 
ment of improved manufacturing technique. 
They announce: “Here’s the new lamp,” 
then demonstrate its “greater brightness,” 
and try to sell several cartons. Tests have 
shown that “White Argon” bulbs con- 
sume more than twice the watts indicated 
on the label, are not filled with argon as 
claimed, and burn out in record tine. 


MISSING PERSONS: Luis Angel Fir- 
po, Argentine heavyweight who once 
knocked Dempsey out of the ring, is now 
fat, 40, broke; makes a precarious living 
by giving boxing exhibitions in small Ar 
gentine towns; claims to be training the 
“next heavyweight champion” . . . Maxime 
Weygand, Foch aide and former General. 
issimo of the French Army, is working 0 
a monumental military history of France: 
takes time out to attend French Academy 
dinners, make speeches . . . William ©. 
Durant, auto maker who twice won and 
lost control of General Motors, now directs 
stock-market ope:ations from a Park Ave 
nue office; says he hopes to make another 
fortune and repay investors who lost mil- 
lions ia his Durant Motors Co. 
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and (Us. 
the cop, poLL DOUBTS: In your editorial of May 
nber who 19 you attach all sorts of importance to the 
10,625, fact that the Gallup poll shows the popularity 
¢ President Roosevelt’s court-enlargement 
‘AL: By alan to be declining... You can’t take this 
., “Te 1.) business aS a sure sign of the way 
5 in Lop. Gallup yusit : : : 
ae things are going. Out here, there’s no deny- 
—— Te ‘ag that most people want the court plan 
1¢ Amer. aaa I don’t know Mr. Gallup, but I guess 
1S to the MME. never gets out this far West. 
sid trad. 3 Ear. D, SAwYER 
itish gay Minneapolis, Minn. 
8 badly Editor’s Note: Though not absolutely perfect as 
live Op. ; gauge of public sentiment, the National Institute of 
Public Opinion polls, supervised by Dr. George Gallup, 
pave proved themselves the nearest approach to such a 
d other rauge. For example, of all the State-by-State polls con- 
, jucted before the last Presidential election, only the 
pidly in Gallup test correctly forecast the Roosevelt landslide. 
Widely Dr. Gallup comes from a@ part of lowa that is west 
nuch a3 of Minneapolis. 
rubber’s 
ms p0G AND LOUSE: Editor Moley: I hap- 
” pened to read an account of Dr. Goldblatt’s 
| experimentation on a dog at the Jefferson 
S War Hotel, St. Louis. He is, I believe, connected 
ere las with the Western Reserve school. The meet- 
The ing was held re high blood pressure, and you 
Ximum printed the account in News-WEeEEK. 
ng the [ intend if possible to meet that . 
rrts of ind do to him what he did to that dog. Also, 
putting you will not be forgotten. That evidently is 
ee not your right name, You are one of his 
U.S. tribe. You evidently have a name one can- 
ll talk not pronounce. I thank God every day there 
at this is a Hitler. 
supply You louse, I will see you later. 
A. T. 
Toronto, Canada. 
© 
eorge 
0 for ‘BALLYHOO’: ... Your page, For Your 
r; the Information, may get me to continue my 
“Sta present temporary subscription, and it looks 
Stage ns ie : ° 
lathes to me as if it may be the thing that will 
slaints “make” your magazine. would suggest a 
gg little “ballyhoo” about this. particular page, 
| West the sources of information, etc.; and place it 
e fea up in the front pages. 
» box. Wa ttiace THomMasS 
ry of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
once: bd 
leader MISSING FIRPO: Your regular Missing 
Coast. Persons feature [in the For Your Informa- 
tion department] makes me wender what’s 
sales happened to Luis Firpo ... 
play: ; 5 _ ARNOLD A. YOUNGMAN 
elop- San Francisco, Calif. 
Lique. Editor's Note: For Firpo information, see the 
mp,” last paragraph on the opposite page. News-WeEeEx will 
1ess.” be glad to track down other once-famous persons sug- 
5 gested by readers. 
have ° 
con- 
cated QUESTION OF COLLARS: That there is 
a ial delinquency in the Supreme Court is not de- 
nied even by O'Mahoney. It did not begin 
ina New Jersey chicken coop or a bull pen 
on an AAA farm, and it did not end in the 
Fir. shop of a wagoner. The return of but one, 
once the youngest, of five jurists to the place as- 
now signed to him by the Constitution is not 
ving enough when such important contests as the 
Ar. Power Trust and the Blue Sky boys are 
he scheduled. 
a I can agree with the Wheelers, Glasses, 
and others that we should have a free judi- 
-_ Clary. But let’s remove the collars put there 
r on by the big-money boys, take down the Do 
1Ce; Not Feed and Do Not Disturb signs from 
pmy their stone cage. We have had a free press 
C. lor a hundred years and are getting along 
ad with it even if no one believes what it says, 






not even the editors. 





ects 7 ‘ “ P 

wed The President is right again, rubber stamp 
va and all, 

her Justin LANSING 
nil- Portland, Ore. 
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ELKSKIN 


Heavy Crepe 
Rubber Soles 


GUARANTEED FIT 
COMFORT, LONG WEAR 


Selected soft Elkskin uppers, white or tan; long 
wearing, comfortable, big thick crepe rubber 
soles overlap the uppers, making a water-proof 
union and no fear of sole separating from up- 

rs; counters, inner sole, and vamp of solid 
eather; no canvas or cardboard filling as in 
cheap shoes. No nails—sturdily stitched through- 
out. Light spring steel shank in arch preserves 
shape, lends support. Ample toe room, smooth 
clinging heels. Guaranteed accurate sizing and 
fit for men or women. Highest quality at an 
amazingly low price. 


Indorsed by Celebrated Foot Specialist 


**By providing an adequate and balanced tread- 
base for the foot these shoes have contributed 
materially to the elimination of foot and leg 
fatigue.”-—Name of this famous orthopedist on 
file in our office. 


SEND NO MONEY 


unless you wish to 


Fill in and mail the coupon. I'll send the shoes 
postpaid. Examine them carefully, try them on, 
compare with other shoes that cost much more. 
Then send my low price or return the shoes at 
my expense. I can recommend these shoes be- 
cause I wear them myself. You cannot lose and 
you may make a valuable discovery. Act today. 


~. Sport Shoes 






SAVE MONEY on these 


New Improved 


mEN’s °°” WoMEN's °° 
SENT TO YOU ON Free Approval! 


Here’s a guarantee of perfect comfort, perfect fit, 
and long wear in sport shoes—a shoe of new de- 


sign and quality that helps keep sport a pleasure! 
Let me send you a pair of NEW COLBEY CUSH- 
ION SPORT SHOES on free approval. You'll be 


surprised at their glove-like softness and their trim, 
stylish fit. Prove for yourself that here is some- 
thing unusual in shoes for sport, hiking, or around club 
or summer home and that you save money through 
buying from me direct by mail. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE APPROVAL 
ARTHUR COLBEY, The Colbey Co., Dept. 217, 
Manchester, ° 

Plone, send poste CPU eE ERAMINATION Tl return 
them charges collect or send your low price. 

Which color (Please check) 0 White 0 Tan 


Women’s-Only $3.65 Men’s—Only $3.95 
Check Width Check Width 
(AA) (A) (B) (C) (A) (B) (C) (D) (EB) 


(3) (3%) (4) (4%) (5) (5%) (6) (6%) (7) (7%) 
(5%) (6) (6%) (7) (7%) (8) (8%) (9) (9%) (10) 
(3) (10%) (11) 


Vame 


Address 


City State 

Bank Reference , 

No reference required if a send check or money order. Your 
money instantly refunded if you are not pleased. 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


UTopiA, LIMITED 


| ip too bad that so many intelligent columnists and 
editorial writers are shrieking to the high heavens 
that the wages and hours legislation which the Presi- 
dent has requested heralds the coming of fascism in 
this country. It doesn’t, and people aren’t going to 
believe: that it does. Responsible commentators who 
do a Paul Revere act over legislation of this kind are 
like the little boy who cried “wolf” too often. Their 
shouts of alarm are simply discounted when really 
dangerous schémes, such as the Court-packing pro- 
posal, are at issue. Every element in the Court-packing 
plan to-which legitimate exception can be taken is 
absent from this proposal. It does not tend in the 
direction of personal government. It is authorized by 
the mandate of the 1936 election. It is a reasonable 
fulfillment of measures already undertaken by the 
Federal government. This does not mean, of course, 
that the bill is not hastily drafted, complicated where 
it ought to be simple, simple where it ought to be 
complicated and wholly illogical in several respects. 


IF THE SAME Justice Cardozo who wrote the concur- 
ring opinion in the NRA case should review this 
measure as it stands, he would, if logic is logic and 
words are words, be compelled to declare it uncon- 
stitutional. But the Justice Cardozo who wrote the 
majority opinions in the Social Security cases might 
well find authority for it within the Constitution. 


WE OUGHT NOT to look on this bill as a means of 
raising wages by law. You could as easily make the 
country dry by prohibiting the manufacture of liquor 
in establishments employing fifteen persons or more. 
This bill does not propose to attack the sweatshop, 
which is usually a small concern, often a family shop, 
whose proprietor contracts for orders with a jobber. 
He cannot afford good quarters or high-priced equip- 
ment; he cannot pay the wages of the larger concerns; 
he does not have many employes. These shops are 
still present in a number of the needle trades (includ- 
ing knitting and some men’s and women’s clothing) in 
the paper-box, candy and similar industries. 

If these shops are not controlled, then the degree of 
control over their stronger competitors cannot in 
reason be very severe. The proposed Labor Standards 
Board will find out quickly that you cannot raise the 
wages of the cotton-spinning industry, say, and leave 
unchanged the wages in the knitting industry, without 
having the devil to pay. 


Tue Boarp, under the proposed law, can be of great 
value to industry and its workers or it can become an 
intolerable nuisance. To attempt to set wages with a 
view solely to what is a “right” or “proper” wage 
would result in atomizing some trades into tiny units 
-and would raise the costs in other trades to where 
competing whole industries would get the business. 
The balance might easily be disturbed, for example, 
between cotton and rayon: the rayon industry, because 
it uses more machinery and also because it is growing 
f: ster, might well be able to afford a higher wage bill. 


June 5, 9 


By RAYMOND Mo 


But if the Board applies steady pressure to the i 
est wages, not just to low wages, attacking oy 
minorities always, then it can make progress. It wif 
tend toward leveling wages. The people who canng 
earn more than the lowest wages will be taken out of 
competition altogether and placed on relief. 


THE BILL presents a number of ironic aspects. Fig, 
though it does not apply to. the little shop, itis neyen 
theless going to fall more heavily upon small busines 
than large. Second, it was drafted chiefly by a number 
of disciples of Mr. Justice Brandeis who, for year 
have been advocating trust busting, the renaissanee of 
small business, and state experimentation in the social. 
and economic field. This bill'is pure nationalism,” 
will make big business bigger. Gigantic corporation, 
such as are found in the automobile, steel and eee 
trical industries, can meet the standards it proposestg 
set. In fact, they are already meeting them. It is the 
little fellow who will find the going harder. And the 
final irony presented by the bill is the blow which it 
will deal to the Administration’s efforts to decentralize 
industry. Several manufacturers have already been» 
duced to set up factories in model communities fostered 
by the Federal government. These establishments will 
now stand as reminders of a futile ‘effort to reverse a 
trend made irresistible by the wages and hours bill; 


THERE Is no justification whatsoever for the inclusion 
of prohibitions against -oppréssive labor practices in 
this bill. Such prohibitigng are properly amend. 
ments to the Wagner Labor Welations Act. 

4 
oe 

To PLAce in the hands of thé Board powers even ap- 
proaching those which NRA attempted to exercise 
would invite a repétition of NRA’s collapse. Wholly 
aside from the question of constitutionality, there is 
the question of practicability. Congress will do well 
to remember that this Board will get to work under 
conditions quite unlike those which attended the birth 
of the Blue Eagle. There will be no great crisis and 
no great popular enthusiasm. If the Board is given 
almost limitless power over the industrial life of the 
nation, if it attempts to crusade, it will end by being 
abolished. 

a 

THIs BILL in practice will actually do very little for 
the lower third of the population. Wages will not g0 
up perceptibly in this country because of this legit 
lation. Very moderate results will come of it, if the 
Board is wise and limits itself to tackling perhaps net 
more than 1 per cent of all employers over a long 
career. : 

But meanwhile the Roosevelt Administration will 
be faced with the stark fact that it has done everything 
it could think of for the “submerged” third. It will 
have sprung its complete program. And its ambitiou 
word picture of a new utopia will remain to mock it, 
— it qualifies its promises pretty carefully, before 
ong. 
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s the new, low-cost way to produce 
‘power on paper’ in your own office 
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s, communications and selling literature out of 


ind immediately you nullify its power to achieve. 


»ssible for business to use all it requires ... and 
her quality at lower cost ... and you add new 
ts wheels of progress. 

ing is the new... faster... easier... more 
i! method for office production of the forms, com- 


1s and literature upon which progress depends. 


‘ office method offers such a broad range of con- 
se. Simple typed bulletins . . . sketches with lettered 


information ... ruled forms . . . advertising with illustrations 
from photos or drawings . . . all these and many more are 
easily and quickly produced, with quality always on a high 
level and costs surprisingly low. 


A request, on business stationery, will bring you samples 
of Multilithing and complete information. Ask for Facts 
About Multilithing, the new and wholly different process. 


Multilith is a new development by the makers of Multigraph .. . and Set-O- 
Type, Compotype and Noiseless Folding Machines . . . used all over the world 


for more than thirty-five years. All machines are sold on convenient terms. 


ADD ESSOGRAPH - MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DORESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Limited, TORONTO * Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 








Here's a pipeful 
about whiskey 


of common sense 


OUNDS FUNNY, maybe—but it was my 
pipe tobacco that brought Four Roses 
into my life. 

“You see, I’ve always known that this 
grand old tobacco I smoke was a blend 
of choice tobaccos—with each separate 
tobacco contributing its own special 
fragrance, mildness and flavor. 


“One day I thought to myself: if com- 
bining several straight tobaccos gives you 
a still finer tobacco, then maybe there’s 
something to Four Roses’ claim that 
combining several straight whiskies gives 
you an even finer whiskey. 

“So the next day I bought myself a 


bottle of Four Roses—and am I glad I 
did! Say—it’s the smoothest, mellowest 
whiskey you ever put to your lips!” 
Four Roses is all whiskey, but it is not 
just one straight whiskey. It is a glorious 
combination of several whiskies, each 
outstanding for some special quality. By 
skilfully blending these fine whiskies to- 
gether, we merge all their noble virtues 
in one magnificent whiskey—Four Roses! 
Three other fine whiskies by Frankfort Distill- 
eries, Incorporated, Louisville and Baltimore: Paul 
Jones (92 proof), Old Oscar Pepper brand, and 
Mattingly & Moore (both 90 proof)—all blends of 
straight whiskies. Also Paul Jones Four Star Gin 
(90 proof) , distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 


FOUR ROSES 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof 


WE BELIEVE FOUR ROSES IS AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY 
REGARDLESS OF AGE 


OR PRICE 





